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The Early 
Art-Work of the 
Goldsmith, 


N our recent re- 
marks upon ancient 
art-work in metal 
(p. 281, ante) we 
exhausted the space 
at our command 
before we had by 
any means ex- 
hausted the sub- 
ject that we desired 
to illustrate. And 


which has a special 
significance to many of our readers, were 
amongst those which we were thus compelled to 
defer to a future opportunity.* 

A correspondent has remarked with justice 
that the word plata is Spanish for silver. 
“ Metal de color blanco hermoso y de wn lustre 
muy vivo” is the definition given by the 
“ Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana, yor la 
real Academia Espafiola.” But the term en plata, 
in the same language, means “in short”; the 
derivation, in each case, as in the Latin platea, 
the corresponding Italian piazza, and the Greek 
marvc, t\drn, and x\drog, being from the same 
source from which come not only our words 
“plate” and “place,” but the earlier importa- 
tion of “flat.” Such a term is by no means 
specially applicable to precious metals, or indeed 
to metals at all, as we have not only plates of 
iron, and plates of glass, but wooden platters, 
and China plates. With the French, the use of 
the name of « vessel of this kind to denote its 
usual contents has led to the farther transmata- 
tion of the original sense, as a plat no longer 
means an earthenware dish, but the special 
effort of the cook’s art sent to table. All these 
etymological ramblings, however, interesting as 
they may be to philological students, have no- 
thing to do with the fact that gold plate, with our 
silyersmiths, and in the correct use of the term, 
means silver-gilt; and that a plated service 
means a service of silvered copper. The pro- 
Sperity of the town of Sheffield, less than half a 
century ago, depended as much upon the special 
manufacture of Sheffield plate, or articles such 
as candlesticks, made of silvered copper, as 
upon its more ancient indastry in “Sheffield 
whittles.” 

The Rabbinical writera enumerate seven 
species of gold, referred to in the Bible. An 
examination, however, of each word thus cited, 
shows that in discussing them we should be 
merely involved in disputes as to language, and 
not employed iu elucidation of ancient art work, 
and we shall not ask our readers to follow us on 
that barren ground. It is evident, however, 
that while we can find little to show that any 
difference in the quality of the precious metal 
Was recognised as characterictic of its origin, 
or source of importation, gold was treated in 
more various modes in ancient times than is now 
the case. Beaten gold is frequently mentioned 





* As to the “ Lost Word,” see pp. 303, 400, ante, 
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stamped, or coined. We are not about to urge 
that it should be accepted as an article of faith, 
though it is written in the Targum on the Book 
of Exodus, that the pattern of a golden dinar, or 
aureus, was showed to Moses in Mount Sinai, in 
the form of a fiery coin; but at least we must 
take it to be nearer the truth, as a poetic state- 
ment, than the idea that the Assyrian invader 
introduced coined money into the Holy Land. 
A thousand and seven hundred pieces of gold are 
mentioned as the weight of the 15,000 pairs of 
earrings taken by Gideon (Jud. viii, 26); and 
the servant of Abraham presented the Syrian 
beanty whom he wooed and won for his master’s 
son, not only with “anecklet [nazam] of gold, of 
a beka [that is to say, 50 carats, or 160 grains 
Troy} in weight,"’ but also with (Gen. xxiv. 22) 
@ pair of bracelets of ten pieces of gold by 
weight. These are only two out of more 
numerous examples of that reference to pieces 
of gold, counted by tale, in the earliest books of 
the Old Testament, which would be quite unin- 
telligible in the absence of an admitted form and 
weight of the elements of a mercantile currency- 
In the same way 20 pieces of silver (Gen."xxxvili. 
28) were paid by the Ishmaelites for Joseph ; 
and the two words at the end of the iéth 
verse of Genesis xxiii, which are translated 
in the Authorised Version, “ current meney 
with the merchant,” although it is difi- 
cult to render them with absolute fidelity, 
certainly imply the existence at that time of a 
definite mercantile currency. If this were 
merely an indication of weight and of purity, 
stamped, in any way, on a piece of silver, of 
not more than two-thirds of a Troy ounce in 
weight, it yet, to all intents and purposes, con- 
stituted coined money. The fact that successive 
depreciations of the currency have reduced what 
was formerly a pound Troy of silver to less than 
four ounces,—a fact that has so obscured the 
historic identity of English money as to have 
given rise to the famous question of Sir Robert 
Peel, “ What is a pound ?”’—should not lead us 
to be blind to the fact, that the expression of 
measure of value by definite equivalents of 
weight was the first step taken when trade 
passed beyond the limits of barter. 

The field of inquiry on which we have entered 
is so wide, and so full of incident, that we must 
restrict it by omitting the consideration of those 
several schools of ancient metal.work which may 
deserve, each in itself, a separate chronicle. 
‘Thus Egyptian goldsmiths’ work, which is illu». 
trated by very exquisite specimens, some of 
which are figured in the beautiful book of M. 
Prisse d’Avesnes, we leave aside for the present. 
The Greek coinage, and that of Rome, republican 
and imperial, again, form the subjects of special! 
stadies: Nor do we here open up the genera! 
question of numismatic art, which forms a great 
literary speciality, apart from metal-work proper. 
We are leoking, for the moment, at the speci- 
mens of non-Hellenic art, which show how, from 
& period that every new discovery throws back 
into more remote antiquity, artists of Asian or 
African blood wrought with a skill that is not 
now surpassed, and with a prodigality in the use 
of gold as a material that is now quite unap- 
proached. It is a remarkable coincidence, as 
bearing on this part of the question, that the 
game year has made us acquainted with the 
existence of productions of the living craft of 
cannon shows to have been the case. Bat it is | the goldsmith, of no contemptible merit, among 
not a question of years, or even of centuries ; for | the half-naked savages of Central Africa, and of 
Hebrew literatare, with one consent, carries back | female ornaments, comprising tiaras, necklets, 
the use of coined money in Palestine to a period | armlets, earrings, chains, rings, buttons, and 
before the Exodus. The separation of the} stads exhumed in the Troad, from under succes- 
second tithe is an institution of Moses. It is|sive layers of débris, of which the thickness, 
distinctly specified in the Pentateuch ; and is |secording to ordinary analogy, should betoken 
the subject of a special treatise or coder of the | the flight of some 2,700 years. Among the 
Talmod. It is held by the doctors of the law [objects now on view at South Kensington are to 
that the express words of the Book of Deatero-| be found specimens of barbaric work in gold 
fnomy (xiv. 25) prohibit the exchange of the | that show how the noble metal has proved o 
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by ancient writers. With us, this phrase merely 
applies to gold leaf, of which wonderfally 
attenuated form of the metal so much use is 
now made in ornamental work, But the beaten 
gold of the time of Solomon, and long before 
his date, was gold plate wrought by the hammer, 
as silver and copper now are by the worker in 
repoussé. Besides this, we find reference to gold 
wire, drawn out so delicately as to be used in 
needlework or embroidery. Gold dust is also 
mentioned ; in old times, probably as now, being 
@ form in which the metal was collected by 
barbarous tribes. Then gold is spoken of ag 
cast, or poured out. This, probably, is the most 
ancient mode of employing the metal. That 
the expression is not misunderstood is shown by 
the fact that amongst the invaluable objects 
discovered by Schliemann was a beaker of cast 
gold; the remainder of the golden objects being 
wrought. Lastly, the reference to aurei, 
“golden shekels,” and darconoth, or darics, 
imply the practice of stamping gold. That 
gold was beaten, by the time of Herod, to 
a tenuity not much less than that of our present 
jeaf gold, is shown by the references made by 
Josephus to the use of wax, in applying the 
gold to the woodwork of the Temple. 

It is probable that the small coins of Persian 
origin, known by the name of Daric, are among 
the most ancient specimens of gold-work, with 
exception of some of the Egyptian articles of 
personal ornament, that we can now identify as 
to date. These coins are of an archaic style, as 
remarked by Mr. Madden. The diameter is 
about fin. The original weight we make to be 
128 grains Troy. On the reverse is an irregular 
ineused stamp ; on the obverse a crowned figure, 
kneeling on one knee, holding a bow in one hand, 
and an arrow, or spear, in the other. Coins 
of the same type exist also of the weight of 256 
grains Troy. This coin may be regarded as 
carrying back our specimens of this portion of 
the work of the ancient goldsmith to a date 
about two centuries earlier than those of the 
beautiful silver coin of Lysimachus, which we 
before described. We must remember that we 
are here comparing Hellenic with non-Hellenic 
art. Bat in all that we now know of the art of 
Greece, the rapidity of development is a charac- 
teristic as striking as is the excellence so rapidly 
attained. Grecian art did not, indeed, spring to 
life, like Pellas, full-grown and armed. But its 
growth, if contrasted with the slow progress 
made by art in Egypt during a period of nearly 
three thousand years, was so rapid as, at all 
events by comparison, to justify such a repre- 
sentation. Thus the Eginetan coins, with a 
torteise on the obverse, and an incused square 
on the reverse, while they exhibit o feeling 
which is absent in the Persian and Lydian money, 
are still proofs that the art of the coiner, when 
they were produced, was, in Greece, in ite early 
infancy. As far as the evidence goes at present, 
this infancy may be attributed to the middie of 
the eighth century before Christ. 

Mr. Madden ventures upon the unfortanate 
assertion (“ History of Jewish Coinage,” p. 14), 
“The use of coined money in Palestine cannot 
have existed till after the taking of Samaria by 
the Assyrians, B.C. 721." We will not quarrel 
with the date, as it is that ordinarily attributed 
to the fall of Samaria; although it is ten years 
earlier than the recently-discovered 





jsecond tithe for any money that is not signata means of education in the very infancy of art. 
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Bearing on this inquiry, with a view to trace 
what may be recovered as historic landmarks in 
the tradition of the goldsmith’s art, we call 


attention to a small group of silver and copper | grap 


coins, the real significance of which we think 
has been strongly overlooked. M. F. de 
Saulcy, in his “Recherches sur la Numismatique 
Judaique,” figures several coins (cf. plate xiii. 
figs. 6, 7; plate xiv., figs. la, 2, 3), of which he 
says that the legend is “ absolument illisible”’ ; 
seeming as if the letters which compose it had 
been thrown at hazard over the field of the piece. 
The learned writer has failed to add that in this 
irregularity, no less than in the form of the 
letters, is to be found the sign of extreme anti- 
quity ; the restriction of the legend to ite present 
position of a regular circle round the outer part 
of the disc, being one of the improvements very 
gradually introduced in the modelling of coin. 
On some of these pieces no name of prince or 
pontiff has been indicated, although the letters 
said to be illegible are, in some instances, plainly 
to be resolved into the words “‘ Money,” “‘ Prince,” 
“Tsrael.” But in some specimens of the group 
is to be traced, either irregularly encircling an 
(Enochoé, or pouring vessel, or in lines on either 
side of a seven-branched palm, the legend 
* Eleazar, the Priest.” Mr. Madden has figured 
four of these pieces from the Revue Numis- 
matique, and specimens exist in the British 
Museum. He has given the legend as “ Eleazar, 
the High Priest’’; but it is important to give 
the exact words. The word High, which is 
found usually connected with the title of the 
Pontiff, both in literature and on the coins of the 
Asamonean priests, is not on these coins of 
Eleazar. This fact has astrong bearing on their 
identification. 

Another point of great interest, as an indica- 
tion of the date of this ancient specimen of art 
work, is the use of the letter vau, in the silver 
coins, in the word cohen, or cuhen, priest. This 
isa more antique form than that which oocars 
on the coins of the Maccabees. Again, on one 
of the copper pieces, the legend is written in 
the Greek manner, that is to say, as we write in 
English, instead of the Hebrew arrangement, 
from right to left. 

Only one high priest of the name of Eleazar 
ever ruled in Jerusalem. Theson of Aaron, the 
second of the line of pontiffs, bore the title 
while the Holy City was yet in the hands of the 
Phonicians, During the reign of the Idumean 
dynasty, when the dignity of the high priest- 
hood had been destroyed, and the nominal 
pontiff merely discharged the religious 
functions during the good pleasure of the king, 
or of the Roman president of Syria, the name 
of Eleazar twice occurs in the ignominious roll. 
But the Jews, like all ancient people, attached 
extreme importance to the regal right of coinage. 
This is not matter of inference, but of unusually 

itive literary evidence. Eleazar, the son of 

thus, for a short time acted as high priest in 
the last year of the ethnarchate of Archelaus, 
who appointed him, and who was not a prince 
with whom any liberties were to be taken; and 
Eleazar, the son of Annas, was appointed for 
a year only, by the Roman Procurator, Valerius 
Gratus. It is quite inconsistent with all that 
we know of the respect entertained by the Jews 
for the right of coinage, no less than with the 
jealous supervision of the Roman Procurators, 
to imagine that either of these brief occupants 
of the office of high priest should have dared 
to issue his own coin. The existence, moreover, 
of several types of the same coin, both in silver 
and in copper, denotes the possession of sovereign 
power for some time by the pontiff whose name 
they bear. The coins of Archelans are not 
dated, but we have as many distinct types as 
his reign contained years ; for the very year 
in which Eleazar, the son of Annas, performed 
the sacred functions of the high priesthood, 
there exists a coin of the Proocurator, Valerius 
Gratus. 

But Eleazar, the son of Onias, who was acting 
high priest on the death of his brother, Simeon 
the Just, was a splendid and enlightened ruler. 
He received from Ptolemy II., king of Egypt, 
that magnificent golden tripod which we recently 
described, together with other offerings, and a 
request to let the king know in what he could 
repo him. That such a sovereign pontiff bad 

is own coinage cannot be questioned. The use 

of the single word, priest, notwithstanding the 
dignity and power of Eleazar, is in ce 
with the oral law, which does not attribute the 
title “ high” to the priest who is not representa- 
tive, or hereditary, as well as acting. Even the 
peculiarity of the left to right inscription of the 


10 and 11 square feet of a plate of gold of one. 
third the thickness of a sovereign. 

This noble piece of goldsmith’s work consisted 
of stem, branches, and ornamental en ’ 
standing on « triple foot. The plain portion, 
both of stem and of branches, was tubular; the 
word “reeds,” which is used in the Hebrew, 
being translated “pipes” in Zech. iv. The 
enrichments were of three kinds, viz.—Scyphi, 
translated “bowls” in the Authorised Version, 
which Maimonides describes as being in the form 
of the mortar of the apothecary,—narrow below, 
and wide above ; the “knops” of 
the A. V., which were egg-shaped; and flowers, 
which were h i like half-opened 
roses. Maimonides says that there were nine 
flowers, twelve pomegranates, and twenty-two 
roses. The account in the Pentatevch gives a 
sum of forty-two; but in this number a capital 
for the central shaft, under its lamp, is wanting. 
Josephus states the number of spheres, lilies, 
pomegranates, and other cups at 70. If the 
passage is not corrupt, he must have taken his 
description from a later candelabrum than that 
made by Bezaleel and Aholiab. But Josephus, 
for the benefit of his Gentile readers, adds some 
astrological allusions which it would have been 
more to his credit to omit; as they evince 

orance of the rules of astrological science, on 
the one hand, while, on the other, to the orthodox 
Jewish view, they savour strongly of idolatry. 

The outer pair of branches sprang from the 
central shaft at the height of 9 palms, or 24 in., 
from the under side of the foot, the shaft being 
plain, = a scyphus, at 5 palms aya en- 
larged foot, and a pomegranate under 
branches. The second and third pair of branches 
spring from the stem at intervals of 2 palms 
apart, consisting of plain stem and enrichment. 
Above the last division the stem rose plain for 
2 palms, and terminated in a series of scyphi, 
pomegranates, and flowers occupying a height 
of 3 palms, and crowned by the central lamp. 
The six branches all rose to this level. The 
golden lamps that stood on this branching stand 
were movable, and of such a size as to contain 
one gill and a third of oil apiece. From the 
persistency of type which characterises the old 
terra-cotta lamps which have been dug up in 
Jerusalem of almost exactly the same shape as 
that with which we are familiar in Etruscan 
tombs, there is good reason to conclude that this 
description of butter-boat form, supporting the 
wick at one end, was that given to the sacred 
lamps. 


Synod is consistent with the liberal character of 
the pontiff, who authorised the first translation 
of the law into the Greek tongue. To the epi- 

hic peculiarities, which are very striking, 
we have alluded. All these things considered, 
we can find no ground for hesitation in attri- 
buting the curious coins in question to this 
splendid pontiff, and thus tothe first third of the 
third century before Christ. 

The artistic handling of these little coins, none 
of which are in very good condition, is chiefly 
notable for the naturalistic spirit which it dis. 
plays. The bunch of grapes, with stem, tendril, 
and leaf, is not reduced to conventional sym- 
metry, but is forcibly and naturelly rendered. 
The same may be said of the palm-tree, the 
slight stiffness apparent in which is rather due 
to wear than to original execution. Simple but 
elegant forms of wnochoé, or pitcher, with an 
outline that might be taken for Greek, — as 
to the spout or lip, which is better adapted for 
pouring than is the case in the most similar 
Grecian types, also occur on these coins ; a point 
of great interest, as indicating the shape and 
mode of workmanship of the golden pitchers, or 
vials, produced by the goldsmiths of so early a 
date. We can arrive at the size of the vessel 
represented on the coins from acquaintance 
with the quantities of wine that were used 
for different descriptions of sacrifice. Seven 
different standard measures were kept in the 
temple for the apportioning of the proper 
quantities of wine, of oil, and of water, re- 
quired, on different occasions, by the ritual. It is 
probable that the very numerous sacred vessels 
of the Temple were arranged in sizes, correspond. 
ing to these portions. It is certain that there 
must have been vessels capable of holding the 
largest quantity required. In the former case 
we should find the vessels vary from one holding 
twelve cubic inches, to one of twelve times that 
capacity. The larger size, being a fraction over 
a half-gallon vessel, must certainly have existed. 
A golden cenochoé of that capacity must have 
been a very splendid specimen of the art of the 
goldsmith, which, as applied to any object of 
that material and of that magnitude, has cer- 
tainly been long unexercised. Our readers will 
remember that the large golden cantharus, found 
with the treasure of Troy by Dr. Schliemann, 
which weighed twenty ounces, was cast, though 
fitted with attached handles. As far as we can 
depend on our reading of the silver memorial of 
the Priest Eleazar, the vase represented is of 
beaten work. 

The representation of an object on a coin of 
known date, affords a limit of antiquity ina 
downward, but not in an upward, sense. We 
are made aware that the object represented 
must have been known to the artist, but we 
have no indication whatever, from the represen- 













































































STATUARY AND MORALS IN THE 
STATES. 


We in the Old World are a people governed 
by habit. We are slaves to preconceived ideas 
tation, of how old it may have been in his days. | on politics or religion, on social regulations, and 
Thus while, from the description of the historian, | (worse than all) on art. It is with the latter 
we know what the Alexandrine goldsmiths of the | subject that these columns are mainly concerned, 
third century B.C. could produce, we are ignorant | and it is with some degree of humiliation, on 
to how remote a date the origin of the vessels | account of the moral and philosophical condition 
represented on the coins of the time may be. |of our countrymen, that we feel compelled to 
In Greek art we can, with some degree of cer-| touch upon the subject indicated in the above 
titade, fix an ascending as well as a descending | heading, and to endeavour to lead them to a 
limit for type. But in Palestine we are told by|more due consideration of “the fitness of 
the sacred historians that the golden vessels | things.” The exhibition season is just over, and 
made by Solomon, and even some of the earlier | despite the boasted advance of “the so-called 
apparatus of the Tabernacle, were carried to | nineteenth century” (as a preacher of the Sister 
Babylon in the sixth century before Christ, and | Isle once put it),—despite our self-laudation as 
were restored to Jerusalem in the reign of Darius |® people among the most virtuous and eminent 
Hystaspes. Thus we reach back tothe account of |in the world, objecting to war (except against 
a piece of goldsmith’s work, described minutely | savages), and keeping a theatrical censor, “ and 
by Maimonides, and with unusual detail in the | everything proper about us,”—notwithstanding 
Pentateuch itself, which may be considered the | all this, the notorious fact remains that the sculp- 
most ancient non-Egyptian article of the kind Royal Academy has again been 
of which we have any clear account, without any 
prejudice to the as yet undetermined antiquity of 
Dr. Schliemann’s magnificent discoveries. 

This was the seven-branched candlestick of 
gold, made by direction of Moses in the year 
1540 B.C. Maimonides gives a carefal descrip- 
tion. He does not indicate the sources of his 
knowledge, but he is so faithfal and accurate, 
wherever it is possible to verify his state. | thoug 
ments, that the wider the erudition of his reader, 
the more implicitly is he dis to rely on any 
statements of this great author, for the verifica- 
tion of which no present sources of information 
are open. 

This candelabrum was of beaten gold, and of 
the weight of a cicar, which we make to be 
18°5 Ib. Troy, or, to use a more familiar dimen. 
sion, 222 ounces,—eleven times the ht of 
Dr. Schliemann’s heaviest object. Its ht 
was 48 in.—a dimension consistent with 
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considerable weight, which is that of between 
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while the delicate contours of the pure form are. 
The whole philosophy of the nude in art lies in 
this,—that our conventional notions of propriety 
oo decorum are merely conventional, though 

oreven necessary for the carrying on 
of society, which itself exists by convention, by 
agreement on certain usages. Minds that are so 
narrow and ill educated as to rest entirely in 
these conventions, and mistake them for realities, 
are shocked at anything which is contrary to 
their conventional ideas: minds sufficiently broad 
and oultured to see beyond eco Semana 
recognise in art a means of escape from 
these into nature, an entry intoa world where 
and 2 eghne ntbe lage a 
morality are unknown unnecessary. Such 
persons will never be shocked at anything in 
which there is not an intention of shocking them. 
We speak advisedly on the subject; and though 
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date mentioned appears to have been received of more than 1,000 miles. Mr. Haseltine received we believe there is not a class of human beings 
into respectable houses, and to have exhibited many letters, newspaper articles, and other pro. in the world so refined and dignified in mind and 
no indication in his outward manner of life that tests in his defence against what most of the feeling as the best of our countrywumen, we 
he was a libertine at heart. He kept, however, | best educated persons brought into contact with | have never found a well-educated and intellec. 
® “store,” in which he dealt in “works of| it, even in America, seem to have considered a | tual English lady betray any distaste for a fine 
art”; and when we add (and to our confusion supremely ludicrous affair, so far as the prosecu. | work of art because it ex nature in truth 
we add it) that he was tion was concerned. We do not believe such an| and reality. “Oh!” the objectors say, “we 


know all that; but what are we to do with those 
such things in the same 
be scandalised, or worse?” 
first place, educate them better; 

on other nds besides 

prehension of art. above all, do 
not pretend to be ashamed of your own taste for 
fear of being misunderstood; that ‘is really a 
want of honesty, moral and artistic both. Haydon, 
lecturing on art, boldly told his audience, 
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Greek art, and, at the risk of shocking any o our Unless you learn to get over all idea of impro. 
Transatlantic readers (our English ones, alas ! cision” on the case by Judge Borden is evidently | priety looking at the human form, a love of 
are beyond that), we may hint that the figure well and seriously considered, and, as a piece of | the highest art will never be rooted in you.” 

i why? Because the human form (idealised, 
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appeared to date from a previous even to 
i i i , more or less), is the finest medium we 
have for the expression of feeling in painting 
or sculpture, When Haydon said this, he was, 
to his great pleasure, loudly applauded, and his 
comment was, “I always said the middle classes 
were sound.” That is it; we want to get out of 
that unsound, half-and-half morality which is 
elevating kind; and that, in spite of this the only based on convention, and to get to the higher 
plaintiff, after first withdrawing the work in wider morality of which art is really the 
obedience to the official command, the next day | greatest exponent. The less educated classes 
replaced it persistently. Mr. Haseltine’s expla- only partially understand this at present; but 
nation is a most natural one: he “put the/| we believe they have much more capacity for 
Narcissus out of the window temporarily as a understanding it than is commonly supposed, 
concession to the ignorant and vicious taste of a| if they hada fair chance. Of course, if people 
certain class of people, and replaced it because | are brought up in a fixed idea that certain things 
he thought he ought not to make such a conces- | are indecurous, and are suddenly shown some- 
sion.” We cannot suppose there is a person of | thing which conflicts with all their acquired 
thought and refinement who would not com.- | notions, will be shocked by it. But 
pletely sympathise with the feeling expressed; | that is ® reason for reforming and 
who would not feel that there was something widening sage po ar of education, than 
degrading in thus “ giving in” to @ vulgar sen. doing away with things per- 
timent. On the other hand, there is the unques. 
or emer Asm ie igs are 
pleasing to persons of educated; are com- 
pletely misunderstood by those whose feelings 
are vulgar and uncultivated ; and that they 
et tae Pea aan me of dislike and 
offended propriety, or of a vulgar, or even vicious, 
curiosity, according as the moral sense of such 
persons (as distinct from artistic sense) is lofty 
or low. In this light, the matter is really one 
of education, and we most cordially agree with 
some remarks passed by the judge as to certain 
deficiencies in the ordinary education of boys 
and girls, which it is not, however, our place to 
deal with. The judge added, “If the knowledge 
and love of high art cannot be inculcated without 
the exhibition of nude human forms, let us at 


only weadmit the premises. The jadgesummed u 
against the owner of the statue, and laid especial 
stress on the fact that he knew very well that the 
youthful population gathered round his window 
by this (in New Bedford) unwonted exhibition 
were not “studying art,” but were drawn there 
by (to say the best) a vulgar curiosity of no 


styled “the latest fashion.” But the offender 
had miscalculated both the character and the 
forbearance of the virtuous population of New 
Bedford. Works less obtrusively offensive had 
been permitted to remain unmolested in his 
window; but there is a limit to the widest 
charity. The appearance of Narcissus in 
the window was the signal for a general 
searching of hearts. We need scarcely say that 
in any of our towns such an exhibition would 
scarcely excite notice, except from some one 
weak and foolish to be an i 


for a lawyer to use,—“ Where are we to draw 
theline? Ifwe admit this Narcissus statue, 
how can we prevent the exhibition of stataes no 
more nude this, but evidently done with a 
gross purpose ?”’ We donot believe the line can 
be drawn by the law; but we take this as one 
out of other reasons, that this is not a style of 
subject for the law to meddle with. It comes 
under the same kind of category as what are 
called sumptuary laws, in so far as these apply 
to dress. A little while ago a fashion of evening 
dress for ladies came in (adopted by many, no 
doubt, without thinking of it at all) which was 
with reason objected to as in bad taste and in- 
consistent with modern manners. But who 
would have dreamed of making a law against it ? 
Public opinion was expressed through various 
channels, and the fashion soon changed. So 
with books : there are books by eminent authors, 
books with much good in them, which might 
more reasonably be prohibited than any statue, 
and are at least just as liable he misused yy 
ignorant or vulgar readers. But what woul 
be said if it were proposed to pass a law to pro- 
hibit the sale of “Tom Jones” or “ Clarissa 
Harlowe ?” 


the world as the “ Venus of Milo.” Tike was 
too much, and the city marshal forthwith took 
possession of the ill-regulated “classic,” and 
carried him off vi et armis. The offender, 
indeed, specially denies having purposel 
the stinks anasto have dt ed aan 
inting at a lady, and laughs at the charge; 
ut who could accept the word of s person 


charge in regard to the nature and objects of 
art. It is not that “a love of high art cannot 
be taught without the exhibition of nude haman 
forms,” —that is not the way to put it at all: it 
is that the highest art- deals with essentials, and 
not with accidentals; and the principle applies 
no more specially to sculpture cr painting than 
to any other form of art, in ite particular 
Pan denane shawe (er chai thet aaleeh 
character and feeling, stripped of its veil of 
conventionalities; in the same way, sculpture 
shows us the essential cover Baste t= 0 
figure stripped of its accidental disguises, w 

for a mechanical reason also the sculptor who 
has any feeling for his art would rather dispense | in the singular controversy we have ref to, 
with, inasmuch as they are not suited for execution | we recommend to their consideration the answer 
with chisel and marble, nor worth the trouble,jonce made by a lady (we forget who at this 


FE 


of the statue, which was obscurely in an 
adjoining room, where jury and witnesses went 


one by one to “view the body.” The result of ul, would simply rob us of 


the greatest and most refined medium of expres- 
sion in art. And if our remarks reach 
any of t who have taken the adverse 





* Narcissus Scrap-book : an Account of the 
seizure of a nude Statuette by 
Bedford; the Trial of the Owner, his Suit the 
Superior Coat, Baked by ©. Hanckina Eo nenone 
& Sons; New Bedford, : 
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moment) in response to a complaint from one of 
@ party met in a celebrated pictare-gallery, as to 
the indelicacy of a certain painting, — “ The 
indelicacy was in the remark.” 








CORMAC’S CHAPEL, CASHEL. 


Tax monograph of the ancient chapel at 
Cashel, for which Mr. Arthur Hill, B.E., received 
a silver medal from the Institute of Architects, 
has been published by subscription ; the volume, 
a thin folio, containing a short description (from 
the pen of the author) of the drawings, photo. 
lithographs of the latter, and two photographic 
views of the building as existing, taken espe- 
cially by Mr. Hudson, of Killarney. 

The chapel, dating from 1127, is interesting 
to those especially who are studying Early 
Gothic architecture, as an instance of the 
peculiar character assumed by buildings of that 
date, in which we trace the first budding of the 
Gothic style from a manner of treatment still 
largely recalling Roman traditions. The Cormac 
Chapel is barrel-vaulted in the nave, with 
vaulting ribs of square section at right angles to 
the axis, and springing from large heavy wall 
shafts, which in spacing are quite independent 
of the wall-arcade which forms the lower por- 
tion of the internal design. Despite the weight 
and pronounced design of these rectangular 
ribs, the exterior shows no buttresses beyond 
the early flat pilaster-like form familar in archi- 
tecture of this period nearly all over Europe. 
The nook-shafts and zig-zag mouldings of the 
principal doorway belong to the school of 
Britieh “transitional” architecture, a relation. 
ship further emphasised by the forms of the 
scalloped capitals of the vaulting shafts. The 
mouldings are what we should callin England 
“early transitional” in charaeter, with pecu- 
liarities of their own which distinguish them 
from English work, We should have been giad to 
have seen larger details of the piers of the nave 
wall-arcade, the treatment of which is most 
peculiar, and is searcely adequately illustrated 
im the drawings. A peculiarity in the roofing is 
the fact that the space between the upper sur. 
face of the vault and the high-pitched roof, now 
@ single lofty chamber, wae originally divided 
into two floors by joists (probably) resting on 
corbels, which still remain in the walls. The 
lighting of the lower of the two compart- 
ments by narrow windows, showing externally in 
the slope of the roof, after the manner of a 
modern “ skylight,” is a peculiarity worth notice. 
The upper roof is itself a species of barrel- 
vault, but pointed ivetead of round; an early 
inatance of the use of the painted arch for con. 
structive purposes (in a position where a round 
one would have endangered the abutment), 
before any use of it by preference as an orna- 
mental form. The boldness with which this 
heavy stone roof is set, without buttresses, “ at 
a level of 50 ft. from the ground, and upon a 
structure little more than half that width,” is, as 
Mr. Hill observes, very remarkable. In one 
point of view, however, this may have actually 
contributed to the stability of the strueture, for 
the upper roof, from its lofty angle, the thickness 
of ite base, and comparative lightness of the 
crown, would, after the mortar was once well 
set, have practically exercised an almost entirely 
vertical pressure, and may thus have acted as a 
kind of counterfort to the thrust of the lower 
eircular roof. 

_ The arcade of wall shafts without arches, 
immediately under the eaves on the south side, 
recalls incidents of the Romanesque of the 
South of France, in Auvergne and elsewhere ; 
while the square straight south tower, with ite 
successive stages of the same widtb, seems to 
claim kindred with some forerunner of the 
Ttalian Campanile. Altogether, this is about as 
suggestive a bit of Romanesque work as is to be 
found in the British Islands, and curiously 
Mlustrates the ambiguous and incoherent cha- 
racter of the phase of architecture from which 
Gothic was ultimately to be developed, but from 
which, at the stage which this building repre. 


sents, more thau one other development might | i 


as reasonably have been looked for. 
The plan of the chapel is as peculiar as its 
design, in the unsymmetrical placing of the 


chancel to the south of the centre axis, and the 


irregular angle which it forms with the 
ae: to the subsequent effort at what was 
& truer orientation in the i 
ws . planning of 
The drawings are carefully and accurate! 
up, without any over-refinement of mn 





and the restoration of the various features in 
geometrical elevation conveys very clearly the 
architectural worth of the building when new; 
while the showing its actual con- 
dition, furnish means for comparing this with 
the restoration offered. An appendix to the 
volume gives a large-scale drawing of 
singular scuipture over the north porch. 
monograph will be of value asa record, and 
preserving, before it is too late, the salien 
features of a structure of no little historical 
as well as architectural interest. 
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CHRISTOPHER WREN’S CHURCHES. 
ST. ANTHOLIN’S (DEMOLISHING). 


No one, we think, can look on that old map by 
Ralph Agas, or bird's-eye view of London, as it 
once was, in good Queen Elizabeth’s day, without 
a feeling of utter surprise at the total change in 
the look of the City which hascometo passsince the 
map was drawn. London to-day would not and 
could not be recognised by the men and women 
who lived in it as it then was; and most surely 
the Londoner of to-day, if by art or magic taken 
into the Fleet-street of the old time, would never 
recognise it. Even London as Wren saw it when 
he was building St. Paul’s would be a terra 
incognita nowadays ; and Christopher Wren him. 
self, if suddenly appearing in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, would perchance hardly know where he 
was, and might well wonder at the transforma. 
tions going on when actually convinced of 
real whereabouts! And if this be so, what May 
he be supposed to feel at the past, and what is 
more, the contemplated destruction of his own 
well-built and well-considered churches. And 
more than all, what would be his consternation 
at the bare idea of the pulling down of hie 
famous ‘‘monument” itself ? Surely it is past 
all power of imagination! Some such 
as these must strike not a few of those who now 
follow Wren in his line of work, and should they 
desire to test the reality and earnestness of 
their feelings, they have but to peep into the 
Church of St. Antholin, at the corner of Budge. 
row and Queen Victoria-street, now in course of 
rapid demolition. It is well worth the glancing 
at before it passes away for ever. It may teach 
many lessons to those who are willing and able 
to learn. 

This church of St. Antholin we happen to know 
well, and can but contrast the appearance of it 
now, in its state of ruin, with the look of it when 
in “service.” It could not, it must be confessed, 
boast of very much of @ congregation ; some- 
times, indeed, the “two or three” even could 
hardly be got together: so there is some excuse 
for “improving” it away, and building a ware- 
house or a smart shop on its site, or for the 
mere widening of the roadway in the front of it. 
We could but contrast it, too, with its probable 


any could dream even of what Time and the 
inevitable would bring about in the way of change. 
But it is with the present aspect of things that 
we must need concern ourselves, and we can 
but contemplate this rapid disappearance of City 
churches, and Wren’s churches, with something 
like dismay. ing i i 
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Wren was of his, and the day may 
when the effort will be made to bring 
to 


tect 

Stephen’s notably so. This may be open to 
doubt, very many may think; but 
rar wre re wee 
was put er; and this can now 

many,—very many,—doubts, architect 
artistic, will be removed from the minds 
who will make an effort te see things 
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Wren’s “ pews” are 


ere 

missed a good 

just glanced at the matter, that the 
i to i at 


always “comfortable,” at an 
And here it is, though we 


” in any way? or, is a church 
? The mere ground 
on which this special church of St. Antholin 
stands is, of course, valuable. 
represents so much: of that there can be no doubt ; 
but even this consideration, only, would not have 
condemned this church to total oblivion. A 
something else was needed, and that something 
was, that its wse was gone. It must needs, as 
thiogs were, have been shat up, and left to time 
and weather to do their certain work on it. All 
and everything tambles into dust in time, if but 
lefc alone. It often struck us what a magnificent 
achoolroom it would have made, and surely there 
is a something in this. Why should schoolrooms, 
though only for boys and girls, be alwaysas they 
are so poor and thin, and void of all archi- 


always a church, or 
As sheer cash it 


there are not a few of them waiting in trembling 
expectation of their doom, be thus,—if in no 
other way,—untilised, and thus saved from 
i Even so; there would, even then 
be a something of the temple in them, 


of their purpose. Surely it is one way out of a 
great difficulty, applicable here 
all events. We wou 
of the great City of 
eee 
8ST. MARY REDCLIFF, BRISTOL. 
THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Bristol Congress has 
spirit and promise, and we 


powers that be. 
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mencement of the eighteenth century, and these 
recesses precisely agreed in length with the two 
and now contain them. The canopied 
tomb is a poor, coarse work of more recent date 
than that of the effigies, and could not have been 
executed in Canynge’s time. Dallaway (‘ Anti- 
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part of church’ would just as well apply to 
recesses in south wall as to 
how, I feel quite sure that the 
tomb, or place he hed constructed, was not the 
canopied altar-tomb of which we are i 
The of a man in priest's robes, south tran- 
sept, is also ascribed to Canynge, in the belief that 
it recorded him as Dean of Westbury (late in life 
he entered the Church, 1467), and its presence in 
Redcliff Church was accounted for, there being one 
effigy of him there already, by the story that it was 
broaght here from Westbury College, when the 
college was burned down in 1643. When, how- 
ever, we find that this second monument is 
mentioned by Camden as being in the church 
long before the college was burned, the story, of 
course, goes for nothing. There is another altar- 
tomb with recumbent effigy, commonly said to 
be that of Canynge’s purse-bearer, but without 
any authority. There are three fine brasses in 
the church, viz., those of Sir John Inyn, 1439, 
in the lady chapel; John Jay, and Johanne 
his wife, 1480, in the chancel; and near it 
one to John Brook, and Johanna his wife, 1522. 
The wife of John Jay was the sister of William 
Wyrocestre ; the father of John Brook, we know, 
occupied, in 1500, Canynge’s House, which still 
remains in Redcliff.street,—a fact which brings 
him and us closer together. Amongst the more 
modern monuments is one (west end) to Sir 
William Penn, died 1670, father of the proprietor 
of Pennsylvania. Citizens of the United States 
sometimes travel from London expressly to see 
it—as I ha to know. A tablet to Mrs. 
Fortune Little bears an epitaph written by 
Hannah More, who was born in Bristol.” After- 
wards, Mr. Godwin referred to the restoration of 
the church, and the ruinous condition in which 
lower part of the rest of the church belong to| the structure appeared when the work of re- 
the same style, and the north porch is an/|storation was commenced. Ground was piled 
exquisite specimen of it. The tower is as fine a | round to the church to a considerable height, and 
thing of its kind as tan anywhere be found.|the outer shell was simply a mass of - 
The remainder of the church, inclading the|combed stone. Alderman Proctor, Mr. R. P. 
ov clearstory, or ovyrstorye, as William | King, Mr. W. P. King, Mr. 8. V. Hare, and 
yreestre calis it in his curious Itinerary | others, formed themselves into a committee, and 
(1478), is of the Perpendicular period, and may | that committee, which now consisted of their 
belong to the time of the second Canynge, or | eons rather than themselves, still went on. The 
may be earlier. The contention lately has been | fands obtained were comparatively small, and 
that the Canynzes did not do so much for the|came from a few individuals, who, however, 
church as Barrett and other writers have 
asserted ; at any rate, that they did it only in 
conjunction with other citizens, They were 
representative men, and were possibly credited 
with the works of lesser men, doing much them- 
selves, nevertheless. All the jokes of a certain 
ijod in French history were attributed to 


part of the tower, that they might be earlier 
han the time of Simon de Barton 

were not later. Speaking, however, with less 
deference and more precision now, I have not the 


the right time. Nor is it likely that a 
was built without a church, 
English masonry worked up in the walls of t 

present church, and brought to light during 
our works, confirm to some extent this opinion. 
It is clear, therefore, that the story, so far as it 
credits Simon de Burton with the commence- 
ment of the church, is incorrect. Nevertheless, 
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misstatement may be only verbal. The tower, 
when carried up just above the range of niches, 
was roofed over. The evidence of this is 
obvious inside; but the work probably went on 
again before the close of the century, when the 
Early Decorated style was growing into shape. 
At Wells and elsewhere good work in the 
Decorated style had been done by 1300. The 
south porch, the south transept, and much of the 


thanks to them and to Mr. Mervyn , Mr. 
of pe sreadbretiryar obec toe eacon 
|, the progress n very . 
It had long been the inane Bee 
men to put up a spire; bat the report of well- 
informed persons had told them that the tower 
was not strong enough to bear it, and this belief 
prevailed for some time. By duly thinking it 
over, however, and cautiously strengthening the 
foundations, and enlarging the tower at the foot, 
they would see the spire was there safe and sound, 
and he hoped it would remain there for man 
hundred years. But that spire had a memorab 
incident connected with it. When the capstone 
said,—‘‘Glancing very briefly at some of the | was laid in 1872 the wife of the Mayor, Mrs. 
Proctor Baker, was brave enough to ascend in a 
the oldest in Bristol, is a recumbent of a/| very risky lift to help to lay the capstone. He 
cross-legged knight in chain-mail, which I | fancied there were few similar ascents made by 
suppose cannot be older than quite the com.|@lady. He would mention as to the west door, 
mencement of the thirteenth centary —. which has been quite recently finished, that it 
to the second Robert of Berkeley). is restored after a fashion some years 26° all 


point out some of the leading features of the 
church, such as the north h, the “ 


also a slab, very little later, found under the | the mouldings having been cut away and 

north porch, and there is a stone marked| By a curious accident, William Wyrcestre had 
‘Johannes Lamyngton,’ found under St. 
Sprite’s, close to the church, when taken down 
in 1766. Lamyngton lived in 1393. There are 
also the monuments of the Medes,—about 1475. 
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scheme in this direction, which all who contri-| logical Society—A number of members of this | the same entire absence of passion as the smith 
buted must follow. society paid a visit to Northampton and neigh. | felt when he smote his iron; but if the iron 


At the conclusion of the discourse, Mr. J. RB. 
Planché, Somerset Herald, made some remarks 
on prominent objects in the church, and agreed 


with Mr. Godwin in the early period ascribed to | They 


the crossed effigy in the transept. 

The party proceeded to the Infant Schoolroom, 
in Ship-lane, where a luncheon, provided by the 
Vestry of Redcliff, awaited them. Mr. Mervyn 
King (churchwarden) took the chair, and Alder- 
man Edwards the vice-chair. 

The Temple Church, Canynge’s House, and 
other parts of ancient Bristol were visited, Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Nicholls acting as guides. 

The inaugural dinner, given by the president, 
Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, M.P.,! at the Royal 
Hotel, was so numerously attended that the 
large room would not accommodate the whole of 
the guests. About thirty dined in an adjoining 
apartment. Amongst the speakers were the 

resident, the Mayor of Bristol, Mr. R. N. 
hillipps, Prebendary Scarth, Mr. Gordon Hills, 
Mr. Edward Roberts, and Mr. Mervyn King. 








ARCHAZOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS. 


Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Association.—The members of this association 
Ron a visit to York, in conjunction with the 

al Archwological Institute. The Marquis of 
Ripon, Lord Talbot de Malahide, and other dis- 
tinguished persons and members of the associa- 
tions, were received in the ancient Guildhall of 
York by the Lord Mayor and several of the 
aldermen and members of the Corporation ; and 
some complimentary speeches were made. 
procession was next formed to the theatre of the 
Yorkshire Museum, which was crowded. The 
Marquis of Ripon presided, and an interesting 
address on the Fortifications of Ancient York 
was delivered by Mr. G. T. Clark, F.A.S. 

The Institute Congress at Markenficld.—The 
Rev. W. C. Lukis, Rector of Wath, and hon. sec, 
of the Congress, writes to the Yorkshire Post, 
stating that no real change has taken place in 
the arrangements of the old structure, and none 
is contemplated. 

Bucks Archeological and Architectural Society. 
This Society enjoyed its annual excursion on the 
21st of July, the route being through Wendover, 
Lee, St. Leonards, Cholesbury, Hawridge, to 
Chesham, and back to Aylesbury, by way of 
Great Missenden. The party included the Ven. 
Archdeacon Bickersteth, D.D., who ably filled 
the office of general cicerone at the various points 
of interest at which halts were made. After 
inspecting the churches at Wendover and Lee, 
the party halted for the purpose of examining 
Grimesdyke, or Grims Dyke, a remarkable fosse 
or trench which rans nearly east and west 
through this part of Bucks. The next charch 
inspected was St. Leonards, after which Choles- 
bury church and camp were visited. The camp, 
which is one of the most perfect and interesting 
in Ergland, had belonged to the Britons, Romans, 
Saxons, or the Danes ; the Archdeacon, however, 
thought that from its oval shape it had most 
probably been constructed by the Danes. 
Chesham being arrived at, the church was in- 
spected, and the party adjourned to the “ Burys,” 
the residence of Mr. William Lowndes, where 
the annual meeting of the Society was held, the 
Archdeacon occupying the chair. From a state. 
ment read by the secretary, the Rev. C. Lowndes, 
and the report of the committee, it appeared the 
society was in a flourishing condition. Officers 
were appointed for the ensuing year, and new 
members were admitted. Mr. Burgess then 
delivered an address, or rather a statement, upon 
the earthworks and other antiquities to be found 

upon the Chiltern Hills. Some conversation 
ensued u this subject, and also upon the 
“ White Cross” at Monk’s Risborongh, 
which Mr. Burgess thought commemorated some 
victory gained by the Saxons. It should not be 
omitted that before the annual meeting was held, 

Mr. William Lowndes entertained the party toa 

sumptuous luncheon. After the proceedings 

the party started on their return journey, and, 
arriving at Great Missenden, inspected the A 
Church, said to have been founded by Sir Thomas 
de Missenden, at the end of the thirteenth 
century. Great Missenden was the last place 
inspected, and another hour’s drive through 
some of the most picturesque scenery in Buck- 
nghamshire, brought the party back to Ayles. 
bury, highly delighted with an agreeable and 
instructive day’s recreation. 

The Bedfordshire Architectural and Archewo- 


bourhood. They were met by several members 
of the Nozthampton Society, under eau guid. 
ance they first proceeded to i the museum. 
then visited the Round Church of St. 


Sepulchre. Mr. 8. Sharp, of Dallington, kindly 
conducted the party over the c , giving a 
history of the edifice, and indicating the various 


points of interest. The party thence proceeded 
to St. Peter’s Church, afterwards visiting and 
examining the site of the castle. Mr. Sharp, in 
remarking upon the ruins of the castle, said all 
traces of it would soon be obliterated. The pro- 
= new line of the London and North-Western 

ilway, which would diverge from the main 
line between Wolverton and Roade, and join the 
present line below the Castle Station, would 
come into Northampton somewhere about the 
present site of the Old Black Lion, wherea large 
section would be built, and the ground occupied 
by the ruins of the castle would be = for 
the necessary buildings and sidings. The party 
appeared to be highly gratified by the various 
objects of interest they saw, more particularly 
by the old Norman church of St. Peter, all the 
interesting details of which were explained by 
Mr. Sharp and Sir Henry Dryden. The party 
next proceeded by omnibus to the Queen's 
Cross, and thence to Billing, where they were 
hospitably entertained at luncheon by Mr. V. D. 
Carey-Elwes. From the latter place, after pay- 
ing a visit to the church, they went to Earl's 
Barton, where the venerable old Saxon church 
was the object of interest. The party then took 
train and returned to Bedford, highly pleased, 
apparently, with their excursion and the various 


A | objects of antiquity they had seen and examined. 


Amongst those who were of the party were Mr. 
Hurst, mayor of Bedford, and Miss Hurst; Col. 
Higgins, of Pict’s-hill, Turvey ; the Rev. Canon 
J. W. Haddock and Mr. James Wyatt, honorary 
secretaries of the society; Mr. E. Ransom, pro- 
prietor of the Bedford Times, and Mrs. Ransom . 
with a good many otherr, ‘ 








THE PRIESTLEY STATUE AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 


A starve of Dr. Priestley, the discoverer of 

oxygen, was unveiled by Professor Hurley, at 
Birmingham, on Saturday, the day being the 
centennial anniversary of the discovery. The 
site is one of the best in the town, being in the 
middle of the large open space between the 
Town-hall and the new Corporation buildings. 
The statue is of white marble, 8 ft. 6 in. high, 
and is mounted on a lofty pedestal. Mr. F. J. 
Williamson, of Esher, the sculptor, a pupil of 
Mr. Foley, has been successfal in delineating the 
features of the great chemist. The doctor is 
represented in the act of making the experiment 
by which he discovered oxygen. Priestley 
stands as he stood in Lord Shelburne’s garden at 
Bowood, on August lst, 1774, when, by con- 
centrating rays of the sun through a magnifying 
giass on certain chemicals, he evolved oxygen. 
The costume,—the wig, single-breasted coat, 
large buttons, white neckerchief, shirt and wrist 
ruffles, knee-breeches, and buckles on the shoes, 
are all carefully rendered. The features are 
calm and intent with interest in the experiment 
in progress. 
At the site the ceremony consisted simply of 
the unveiling of the statue, after which the 
company adjourned to the Town-hall, which was 
well filled with an audience consisting of many 
of the principal citizens. 

Professor Huxley, on the part of the sub- 
scribers, presented the statue to the town, 
and reviewed the career of Priestley, and the 
course of events which led to his leaving Bir- 
mingham for London, and the latter city for 
America. The speaker said he would show in 
a brief manner what was the value of Priestley’s 
life’s work to those who looked upon it from 
outside the region of the Unitarian denomination 
to which he belonged. Priestley was a man of 
almost endless energy and versatility. Few men 
ever had so many irons in the fire at one time; 
and although perhaps he did burn his fingers now 
and then, few men who had so many irons in 
the fire ever burned their fingers so li He 
was & Vi s controversialist. Inthe midst of 
all those chemical, philosophical, and political 
sparks which were flying -_ his anvil, he was 


constantly ve a 
and bishop; and he was perfectly con 





that the good doctor, who was gentleness 
amiability themselves, struck those blows 


was of opinion that, before he was a man 
citsen'in the arse. Tie enticaly opmyaniaeld 
citizen e entire i 
with Priestley. -! 


THE NEW MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL 
SCHEME. 

A private meeting, convened by special 
circular, has been held at the Manchester 
Grammar School, for the of considering 
what steps should be taken in regard to bring- 
ing before the Manchester people in a speci 
form the to build a new cathedral. 
The Bishop of Manchester occupied the chair, 
and some forty gentlemen were present, of whom 
one half were clergymen. In the course of a 
long discussion much objection was raised against 
interference with the old church, and several 
sites were suggested as being more appropriate. 
It was thought desirable that a committee should 
be appointed to consider the whole matter, and 
the bishop nominated the whole of the gentlemen 
present, with power to add totheir number. The 
committee, it is considered, will be able to reduce 
tointelligible form the various that have 
been made public, and to discuss objections that 
may be raised as to the erection of a new edifice. 

A correspondent of the Manchester Courier 
says :— Writing with the light of the resolu. 
tions of Wednesday, I beg to suggest it would 
only be a graceful and becoming gift on the part 
of the corporation, should the committee resolve 
to build, if they were to offer the committee a 
suitable plot of land for a site on which to lay 
the foundations of our new cathedral. It ought 
not to be forgotton that the Church of England, 
after all, is the national church; and if the 
successful architect’s plans should prove as fine 
as the public have been led to anticipate, the 
edifice as a whole should certainly tend to the 
elevation of the people, spiritually and morally, 
and add materially to the beauty and splendour 
of the city. 

The corporation will do well to recollect that 
when the seat of a diocese was first discussed, 
Manchester was preferred to Liverpool ; and had 
the latter place been selected instead of the 
former, it is extremely doubtful whether the 
city would have; been left so long without a 
cathedral worthy of the name.” 











THE LIVERPOOL LANDING STAGE. 


Svucu as it remains, the landing-stage is already 
again in use. By dint of commendable energy, 
Mr. Lyster, the dock engineer, got sufficient of 
the burnt stage planked over to give a river 
frontage of 240 ft., and this was open to ferry 
traffic at one o'clock on Friday. 

The plumber with whom the fire originated 
has, it is said, never been seen since he was met 
rushing up the bridge frantically crying out 
that the stage was on fire. It would appear 
that at the time the fire broke out he had a fire 


tact with the fire that the conflagration ensued. 
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ARCHITECTURAL COLLEGES. 


Views which have long been propounded and 
discussed in the pages of the Builder as to 
various 


It is impossible to obtain a correct view of the 
subject without ing in mind that nearly all 
the circumstances which modern archi- 
tecture has been fostered, not only bear very 
little analogy to, but rather stand in absolute 


periods of architectural progress and greatness. 
There has certainly never been anything an- 
swering to the architectural “ profession,” such 
as we now see it; thongh it is true the real 
architect had ever a distinct and recognised 
place. Now it has been, and is, the danger of 
the modern system that it allows just such an 
amount of the scientific and artistic qualifica- 
tions of the architect to be acquired by a vast 
pee etyt aalle "pry Saye near to much 
that is of the architect, that it is 
difficult—and quite impossible to the 

public,—to draw the line between what all, 
and at the best, is only a certain amount of 
accomplished copyism, and that further stage 
which proclaims at once the living, creative mind 
of the genuine architect, which now, as ever, 
exists, and is to be found where the conditions 
are favourable for its recognition, and scope 
given for its exercise. This appears to us the 
énitial point for consideration, and the one upon 
which all the questions as to true architec- 
tural progress must including that 
vewata questio of “style,” which has been 
so much the crux of our modern architecture, 
but as to which, we think, no satisfactory solu- 
tion will ever be reached till we have placed all 
that is concerned in the evolution of the best art 
upon different bases than those now existing. If 
we turn to the past it will certainly be found 
that the “notes” pray Rog architectural system 
and style are, that it been a growth, and the 
result of the combined efforte of many minds 
working out certain conditions of architectural 
effect subject to a persistent adherence to the 
integrity of specific structural modes, and those 
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varied decoration will feel to be a yet un- 
fathomed source of wonder and admiration. We 
make this reference to the past chiefly to 
enforce the conviction that the highest order of 
mind, in scientific and artistie quality, was con- 
cerned in these great architectural achievements, 
and that the “village-mason” theory is about 
as ridiculous an outcome of any quest into art- 
history and principles as could well be imagined. 
The one conclasion we arrive at in regard to any 
dignified, consistent architectural progress is, 
that it must be the result of the combined 
effort of a certain class of minds of msthetic 


cians, poets, painters, &c., are the exponents 
of the age in which they live. 
In such a heterogeneous ageas the present, then, 


when all the ancient forms of art are at our 


cellent proposition that certain examinations 
shall be gone by the aspirant to archi- 
tectural honours. It is evident that in the 
present extended form of the architectural 
profession, which comprises the good, the bad, 


learned | and indifferent,—the two latter largely prepon- 


derating,—any attempt at a corrective could 
only operate very gradually, and as it 
were beside the present system of things, 
which it could neither hope to supplant nor 
suddenly revolutionise. The practical forms of 
the question are the “pupil system”; the 
suggested examinations by the Architectural 
Societies, and such degrees as they could offer ; 
or the granting of degrees by the Universities, 
either upon their own foundation, or, as having 
affiliated to them the Architectural Association, 
which would be prepared to carry out a course 
of study and examinations over and above the 
opportunities which are at present confined to 
the pupil system. Now we are inclined to 
think — however an improvement and 
advance it would be to hold ont some definite 
honours and degrees—that this alone would not 
necessarily grapple with the real problem of 
securing to the country the cream of its archi- 
tectural genius, or of supplying those conditions 
which, as we have seen, are the needed ones for 
the evolution of true architecture. It is un- 
questioned that the pupil system simply admits 
a crowd of youths to the profession of the archi- 
tect who it cannot be assumed are necessarily, 
or even likely in the majority of cases, to possess 
those innate qualities which mark out the real 
architect, and that it is the flooding of the pro- 
fession with these which is really most at the 
bottom of the abortive and abnormal results 
which our architecture presents. A series of 
examinations, desirable from motives of self- 


ill-equipped, would act equally as an incentive 
to the mediocrity, or worse, which had mistaken 
its vocation, but which, by a system of cramming, 
would, in all probability, be equal to the strain of 
the examinations, whose honours could not be 
formally denied them; and we should thus not 
only find ourselves in the same position as now 
in regard to factitious professors of architecture, 
but in a worse one, inasmuch as they would go 
forth accredited as the genuine article by such 
distinctions as they been able to obtain. 
There can be little doubt that we have reached 
a time of crisis in the history of English archi- 
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upon which we have to depend for our architects 
and architecture, which we believe we have now 
reached the time for attempting. The public 
will naturally believe that an architect is an 
architect, wherever found,—be he engineer or 
what not,—and that the actual test is the erec- 
tion of successful buildings; and there is trath 
in this, pointing to the fact that our present 
system is not comprehensive of or necessarily 
calculated to evoke the best architectural genius ; 
or, in other words, that the profession, as at 
present constituted, both includes on the one 
hand much that encumbers, and on the other 


Our simple belief, then, is that as yet our 
modern ish architecture can scarcely be 
said to have had a fair chance; that its com- 
mittal into such multifarious hands has given us 
the large amount of indifferent and extraor- 
dinary productions, which have vitiated, rather 
than cultivated, the public taste ; and that influ- 
ences have been at work in the patronage upon 
which it necessarily depends, which have made 
it easy for ignorance and partiality to distribute 
ite rewards with little or no reference to sterling 
excellence, however much it may have been 
supposed that the right thing was being done, 
and thus that much true art has been wasted, 
while an inferior quality has usurped the chief 
place; and the real architects amongst us have 
too often had to stand by out in the cold, and 
shrug our shoulders at the prodigious infatua- 
tion which showered down its favours in direo- 
tions which in common honesty could not have 
won the candid suffrages of the profession at 


e have long been of opinion (and by unde- 
signed anticipation have often expressed the 
conclusions come to at the late Conference) that 
it has become imperatively necessary in some 
shape or form to oppose a barrier to the evils 
now so extensively felt and deplored, and that 
this in the first place must take the form of re- 
quiring of the architect a submission to educa- 
tional, scientific, and ssthetic tests which would 
entitle him to some degree or diploma as a 
guarantee of his ability and status; and, that 
the adjudication upon desigus sent in in competi- 
tion must not be left to the haphazard patron- 
age which at present prevails. It is now some 
time since we went over the whole ground which 
has ad interim been occupied by the most active 
discussion of the points at issue, culminating at 
length in the Conference, which we were happy 
to find did not justify the saying of Goethe, 
that “the statement of every opinion immedi- 
ately begat its opposite,” to the extent which 
fine-art discussions usually do; but that on 
the contrary a unanimity prevailed up to a 
certain point which we cannot but regard as a 
happy augury that whatever practical steps are 
determined on will have the hearty concurrence 
and co-operation of the leading members of the 
professi This is essential, for without this 
nothing can be done, and the present is an epoch 
in regard to the architect’s career in which it 
has begun to be very keenly and rightly dis- 
cerned that “union is strength.” Though the 
odes proposed at the conference for meeting 
the present condition of things did not go the 

of those we had previously propounded, 

e see no reason to vary our belief that the 
course most fitting for present adoption, and 
likely to be attended with the most valuable 
results, would be that which, after the most 
mature consideration, we had before expressed, 
and to which we would now again briefly allude. 
As we have said, it would be both undesirable 
and unnecessary to disturb, in any way, any of 
the existing agencies which carry on our art- 
culture in regard to architecture. But we 
believe that something very much more is wanted 
which would not be entirely met merely by the 
prescriptions of examinations and degrees in 
connexion with our present university system, 
or in any of the modes tentatively suggested at 
the Conference. It then, to us, that in 
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to 
those orders of minds only which 
find in it a source of loving and elevated thought 
and delight, and the combined working out by 
these in a loving, creative way of the architec- 
tural demands of the time. We cannot see in 
what way this can be successfully brought about 
but upon something of the collegiate system. 
The problems of a true architectural style are 
too vast and varied to be the heritage of one 
mind, and the attempt to work them out for the 
most part in isolation and rivalry bas proved 
a conspicuous failure, even where real architec- 
tural genius has been employed. How much 
more so where even this has been a very 
uncertain quantity indeed, which has been 
precisely the case, and the danger of the system 
hitherto pursued, or rather allowed to grow up ? 
The advantages of the collegiate system would 
be in at once bringing together the best minds 
in the profession according to their genius and 
specialty to occupy the position of instructors 
or professors, and as regards the students the 
immediate test that would be presented of the 
possession of at least some of the powers 
which are demanded of the architect. It is 
well known that there is nothing equal to the 
association of various minds in a common 
stody and pursuit for stimulating innate power, 
and the interaction of quickening influences, as 
also for the sure means it affords for each mind 
finding its level and specialty. This very 
necessary ordeal is now almost wholly wanting 
in the training of most of our architects, but by 
the course suggested it would come into full 
play ; incompetence would naturally wither or 
die out, and merit in its various grades and 
characteristics would as naturally be gauged, 
and by the series of examinations, honours, 
degrees, &c., would as certainly attain its 
desired status and influence. Another great 
advantage which would accrue from the adop- 
tion of something of the collegiate system in 
regard to architecture would be in at once 
raising its study to a level where it could be 
calmly pursued for its own sake, freed from the 
dictates of commercial rivalry and competition, 
and those various winds of fashion and cliqueism 
from which now, if to live at all, it is inseparable. 
The arenas which such centres of art-instruc. 
tion would afford for the steady pursuit of noble 
artistic aims, undisturbed by lower considera- 
tions, would be invaluable for the persistent 
investigation of those departments of mingled 
science and wsthetics, which are now so much 
wanting to our architecture; we refer to the 
submission of every design in all its parts, its 
mass, its mouldings, &c., to those optical and 
mathematical principles which should govern in 
every instance, and upon which all, as it were, 
depends for the grand or noble aspects of 
a building as a whole under the play of light or 
shade, and without which no amount of elaborate 
detail, or contrasted colour, &., will ever 
redeem it from the want of a thoughtful message 
of beauty to us. Recent English architecture, 
while exhibiting an unusual amount of ornate. 
ness, has sinned perhaps more in its lamentable 
failures in perspective relationships and propor- 
tion than in any other respect. We might refer 
to some very painful instances of this, of quite 
recent date, and among important public 
buildings in the metropolis. 
It is not the object or tendency of these re- 
marks to discourage in any way the additional 
methods for securing a better order of things 
suggested at the late Conference; but having 
arrived at a time which obliges a very careful 
review of our past architectural system and pro- 
gress, for which we could not have a better posi- 
tion than now, we are convinced that it is only 
by taking a higher view of the vocation of the 
architect, and adopting such means as shall tend 
to bring out and combine, for the sustained study 
of the art, all the resources of contemporary 
genius concerned in ite production, that we can 
reasonably hope for a nobler future. It would 
be quite in analogy with similar movements now 
taking place,—e.g., in regard to music,—to act 
upon the belief that something of the colleg*ate 
system seems to offer the best, and perhaps the 
only possible modification applicable to the pre- 
sent state of things, 
We have left ourselves but little space to 



























































friendly scrutiny of their brethren. 
poet ty sn Poa peo om giant 
spoiled presence or absence of some par- 
y ena Bers Suggestions should be wel- 
comed, and it should not be a matter of pri 
that our work should stand in need of 

Another question needing discussion regards the 


ferent ing should it happen that our archi- 
tectural system took the directions above urged ; 
but there is no question that, under existing cir. 
cumstances, there is great need of reform ip the 
conduct of competitions. The placing of their 
decisions to some extent in the hands of the pro- 
fession would, in itself, be a great gain, and 
save the country from the infliction of many an 
unsatisfactory and imperfectly designed building. 
In regard to “style,” “revivals,” or the pos- 
sibility of new national styles, much has yet 
doubtless to be said. The subjects are by no 
means exhausted, but it is easy to discern that 
the mode of viewing these at present would 
undergo the most material change if we felt that 
the study, the aim, the production of our archi- 
tecture, were lifted up from their present 
divided, if not fallen, state, to the dignity we 
claim for it, and which we judge would be 
secured to a great extent by the means we have | . 
again tentatively advocated. We have already 
touched at some length in our current report of 
the proceedings of the Conference upon the so- 
called ‘‘Queen Anne Revival,” and some other 
pointe, but have deemed it a suitable time to 
again raise—not as anything new to our 
the whole question of what may be termed the 
system of our art-culture in regard to architec. 
ture and its bearing upon the fature, if not the 
present, in any appreciable degree. In connexion 
with architectural colleges such as we suggest 
as foci of solid art learning and influence, we 
would again just allude to a recent suggestion 
of the probably important bearing which well 
organised art-congresses, on the model of those 
which have been found so successful in other 
departments of thought and inquiry, have. It is 
needless to point out what attractive programmes 
might be formed for such gatherings, and that 
their chief value would lie in their comprehen. 
sivenessof elements, not from purely professional 
quarters, but a wider sphere of art interest 
among the public at large, and thus an end be 
reached which is now very desirable,—the form- 
ing, as it were, an art instinct and atmosphere in 
the nation, which would be an excellent substi- 
tute for tha blind dependence now placed upon 
what passes for art-criticism in the press, than 
which as at present exhibited nothing could 
seem more contradictory and partial, or more 
— todamage the true consistent interests 
of art. 


Mr. Deas, the engineer, submitted his quar- 
terly report to the trustees, in which he remarked 
that the river is at present in a worse state of 
pollution than it has been at any time since he 
became engineer to the trust, upwards of five 
ears ago. At low water, all the way up from 
Dalmuis Works, it was emitting a highly offen- 
sive smell; and, when turned up at that state of 
i paddles of passing steamers, 








ANCIENT HOUSES AT WEOBLEY, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


there a wi 

is seen little larger than one’s palm, and door. 
ways 5 ft. high, that one must stoop to enter. 
Some parts of the town irresistibly remind the 
spectator of the extraordinary pictures seen in 
very ancient illuminated MSS. The town is now 
fast being pulled down and modernised, so that 
shortly many of the ancient structures will be 
no more. Already in the middle of the town a 


ground and replaced by structures resembling 
those loved by the little jobbing builders of the 
outskirts of London. Nothing but a visit to the 
town can give an adequate idea of its very 
ancient aspect, the extreme smallness and 
ruinous state of its houses, and its evident 
antiquity. 

Weobley is a small decayed market town, 
which formerly (like Leominster) had a consider- 
able trade in wool. Before the Reform Act of 








IMPROVEMENTS AT GLASGOW HARBOUR. 


Some interesting facts, in reference to the 
improvements at Glasgow Harbour came out at 
the last meeting of the Clyde Trust. The new 
works committee, at a meeting held on the 25th 
of June, had submitted to them a return as to 
the graving-docks at most of the ports in Great 
Britain, as prepared by the engineer, Mr. Deas. 
This return comprised details as to no leas than 
107 graving-docks, and showed that the Glasgow 
Dock, now being constructed, which is 22 ft. at 
spring-tides and 20 ft. at nesp-tides, is 8 in. 
deeper on the sill at neap-tides than any other 
graving-dock in the kingdom, so far as can be 
ascertained. It also appeared from the minutes 
that there are only nine docks more than 10 in. 
deeper at spring-tides than the trustees’ dock, 
even with the advantage of a greater difference 
in the tides. The question was whether the 
second dock to be constructed by the trustees 
should be of less depth than that shown by the 
Parliamentary plans, viz., 20 ft. at the ordinary 
spring-tides, aid the committee were of opinion 
that, having one dock of such ample capacity as 
that now being constructed, it is unnecessary to 
make the second dock so deep as 20 ft. It was 
believed by the committee that the Messrs. 
Henderson's dock at the Kelvin, which is 18 ft. 
on the sill at spring-tides, has been found 
sufficient to admit any vessel that has ever 


of his family friend. 
John Abell, the architect, who built the fine 
old wooden market-houses of Hereford and 








THE TOMB OF MRS. W. B. WATERLOW, 


Tar tomb of Mrs. W. B. Waterlow, of which 
we give an engraving in our present number, is 
erected in Reigate ch . The plinth of 
the monument is in red granite, 
the upper portion in Portland stone, the side 
panels being in Sicilian marble; the tripods at 
the tomb are of bronze. The 


EB 


required such accommodation im Glasgow | masonry 
Harbour, and it was accordingly to | Ruddock, from the design of Mi. John Robinson, 
recommend that the second dock not be ' architect 
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THE TOMB OF MRS. W. B. WATERLOW, REIGATE CHURCHYARD.——Mr. Jonn Rostnsoy, ARcurrzcr. 
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proclivities of the frequen 
But not only may a misplaced monument 
appear to disadvantage, it may even look absurd 
and ludicrous. 


otherwise, 
they need not necessarily be of the exact style 
of the building, for the details of some of the 
very monuments in the chapel we have referred 
not Gothic, and 
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mate and unimpressive, and it is only when the 
sculptor departs from what are considered the 
correct canons of his art, when he seeks to 
express action rather than that some 
interest attaches to his work. The works of 
Roubiliac are remarkable examples of this class, 
and none have been subjected to severer 
criticism. A monument may be rendered in- 
teresting and picturesque if a statue forms the 
culminating re of a group. The Nelson 
monument in -square at Li 


although 
centre to a group of remarkable buildings ; it is 
not a work to be coldly passed by as a matter 
of course, but arrests attention and excites 
interest. 









aspiring character may, 
be placed on a height with a happy effect, 


in the example of Mont St. Michel, recently 
illustrated in our pages ;* bat when asolitary tower 
or spire without subsidiary ap isso 
it does not sufficiently carry out the lines of the 
acclivity. The Wallace monument, near Stirling, 
@ huge tower placed on a wooded craig, is a 
most conspicuous object, but it is damaging to 
the beauty of the landscape. The column is 
e of greater variety of treatment than the 
obelisk; but it is unmeani:z when it supports 
nothing, and a statue perched at a great height 
is out of place. Monolithic columns of rich 
materials, such as the well-known pair at St. 
Mark’s in Venice, are very effective if happily 
placed; they appear to great advantage when in 
pairs they form the terminal objects in an 
avenue or broad straight line of street. A 
triumphal arch is even more effective in such a 
position ; bat if placed at the side of a thorough- 
fare, it is not only unmeaning, but its beauty is 
lost. It is a form of monument affording great 
variety of treatment, and enhances greatly the 
architectural expression and dignity of a neigh- 
bourhood if jadiciously placed. One of the 
most elegant modern structures of this descrip- 
tion is that which forms the entrance to Hyde- 
park from Piccadilly ; the Marble Arch at the 
other side of the park requires a group of horses 
placed on it to give it finish. The arch in the 
Place du Carrousel, Paris, is so finished ; bat it 
is ill placed and poor in design. Much better 
situated is the Arc de I’ Evwile: it is grand when 
seen from afar, though clamsy and ponderous 
in detail. A few attempts have been made to 
design Gothic triumphal arches, but none of 
them so far have been successful ; certainly not 
that erected at Dundee to commemorate the 
visit of her Majesty to that town: yet there is no 
reason why such should be the case; the mis- 
take seems to be in following too rigidly the 
general outline of the classical prototype. 

No more beantifal form of monument can be 
found than that of the Eleanor Cross; it is 
capable of @ great variety of treatment, affords 
ample scope for the inventive powers of the 
designer, and may be erected to almost any 
scale, although when too mach redaced it is apt 
to have a toy-like appearance. It may be made 
an effective object when seen at a distance, and 
an in ing one when closely approached. 
Soulptare and carving may be freely used along 
with the richest material. The Scott monument 
in Edinburgh is the largest example of this style 
of monument, and has been mach admired. The 
Albert Memorial at Kensington, again, is a 
colossal shrine, a featare hitherto only produced 
on @ small scale, and generally foand in the 
interior of religious edifices. It is unsurpassed 
by any other monument in lavish richness of 
decoration, and the variety of the arts enlisted 
in ite prodaction. 
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The Brighton Company 
Only on Monday last, says the local Herald, 
the directors announced that they were pre- 
pared to receive applications for debentures,— 
to bear interest at the rate of 5} per cent.,—to 
the extent of 10,0001. ; and before three o’clock 
on Friday, the directors intimated “that the 
amount of debentares advertised has already 
been applied for.” Aquariams are thus in the 
ascendant. 
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STATE OF BATTERSEA CEMETERY. 
Ir from a special report which Dr. 
Culeset the ealiens officer of health for West 
Battersea, has made to the Wandsworth Board 
of Works respecting the condition of the Batter- 
Cte , that the state in which it is now 
is highly , and actually dan- 


unsatisfactory, 
gerous to the health of the inhabitants of the |i 


ing locality. He states in his report 

that in those of the called 
common ground the requirements of the law are 
mot observed. He says that houses are within 
25 ft. of open grave-ground, in which deep 
graves are dug, which remain open until sufficient 
corpees are forthcoming, and that this close 
proximity of houses, apart from the nature of 
the soil, makes the present state of the burial. 
bad. We give below the medical officer’s 

» i of the open graves in his own words, 
from which it will be perceived that the Burial 
Board are incurring a serious responsibility. 
“ These open graves,” he says, “are situate two 
in the common ground, and two in 
the common unconsecrated ground, and at the 
time of my visit were four in number. They 
were deep, far below the depth of drainage of 
the cemetery, which is 8 ft. in dense clay, and 
contained water, which could only get —_ by 
very slowly percolating in the direction of the 
slope of the cemetery. These graves are kept 
open until there are sufficient burials to fill 
them, and until recently, on my representing 
the matter to the Burial Board, 1 ft. of earth 
was left between each coffin, but now 2 ft. of 
earth are left. It may be a week, or perhaps a 


month, before such a grave is finally closed, |i 


during which time the bodies decompose, and 
the soil being of such a nature (clay) the 
gases given off are not absorbed, conse- 
quently they escape into the atmosphere. 
The stench from these open graves is very 
bad, and produced a visible effect on the 
surveyor as well as myself when inspecting. 
I may also mention that the clergy have 
complained to me of the very disagreeable 
daty it is to perform the funeral service near 
these graves; and when it is remembered 
that mourners, worn out with anxious attendance 
on their departed friends, or in a condition of 
health very susceptible to zymotic poison, stand 
on the borders of these graves, it will readily be 
seen that the emanations from the decomposing 
bodies must be dangerous in the extreme.” He 
adds that the practice of deep, open, running 
graves is contrary to the regulations for con- 
decting interments in burial-grounds provided 
under the Burial Acts. 








OPENING THE NEW DOCK BASIN AT 
CARDIFF. 


Tux opening of a new dock basin, upwards 
of 12} acres in extent, recently, at Cardiff, 
is an event of vast importance in the history 
of the rapidly rising port in South Wales. The 
exceptional capacity of this basin for the load- 
ing and unloading of ships in connexion with 
the extensive Bute docks which have recently 
been constructed at Cardiff, may be inferred 
from the fact that its water area is larger, with 
two exceptions, than that of any of the twenty- 
seven Liverpool docks, and double the size of 
the two largest basins at the last-named port, 
the Canada and Huskisson docks at Liverpool 
(the two largest) containing a water area 
respectively of nearly eighteen and fourteen 
acres, whilst the only large basins in connexion 
with the Liverpool docks are those attached to 
the Canada and the Sandon dock, the former of 
which is nearly seven acres, and the latter six 
acres in extent.* It will, therefore, be seen that 
the port on the banks of the Taff is fast emulat- 
ing ite elder sister on the banks of the Mersey, 
and bids fair, at no distant day, to become one 
of the largest and busiest seaports on the western 

The new basin is in connexion with the East 
Bate dock, and it will afford accommodation to 
a larger class of steamers than have ever before 
been able to enter the Cardiff docks. In addi- 
tion to this, owing to the great depth of water 
in the basin, and the lock by which it is ap. 
proached, the vessels will be enabled to enter at 
an earlier and leave ata later state of the tide 
than is possible under the present system. The 
basin is entered from the river through a lock, 
500 ft. in length, 80 ft. in width, and 45 ft. 6 in. 


* The aggregate water area of the whole of the Liver- 
pool basins being 15 acres and 3,868 yards, 
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stone having been obtained from the Pwll-y-pant 
quarries. The basin is intended to be worked 


tides being 26 ft., whilst at spring tides it has 
an average depth of 36 ft., shows that there 
will be a sufficient depth of water for the 


fl 


largest class of vessels. Although an e 
sive and constantly increasing foreign 
in general merchandise is carried on at 
port, the district around Cardiff renders 
coal trade an essential feature, and in order 
provide for this eight coal-tips have been erected 
on the quay around the margin of the basin. 
They are all of wrought iron, and worked by 
hydraulic machinery on the newest principles. 
Each tip has a power for tipping twenty ten-ton 
wagons per hour, which shows 
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in length and 60 ft. in width, which serves to 
form a communication between the basin and 
the lower end of the East Dock. In the con- 
struction of the basin every precaution bas been 
taken to ensure the strength and substantial 
character of the work, and in that portion more 
particularly against which the machinery works, 
as, for instance, the sills, quoins, and coping. 
The material used is Cornwall granite. At the 
upper end of the second lock just named, a 
wrought-iron swing-bridge is thrown across it. 
This is for the purpose of providing road and 
railway communication to the space between 
the east and south basins.* 

In addition to the increased facilities which 
the new basin provides for the loading and dis- 
charging of vessels, it serves the double purpose 
of being the means of commnnication with a new 
graving-dock, which has been constructed imme. 
diately adjacent. The entrance to this new 
graving-dock is at the north-east corner of the 
basin, and is 60 ft. in width. The graving-dock 
itself is 690 ft. long, 74 ft. wide, and 26 ft. deep. 
The masonry and walls of the graving-dock are 
of great strength, and constructed of the same 
materials as the walls of the basin. The keel- 
blocks in the graving-dock are laid down on 
Bradley’s patent principle. A caisson, now in 
course of construction, closes the entrance from 
the basin. The caisson is being constructed by 
Messrs. Gunn & Co., of the Mountstuart Graving- 
dock, Cardiff. 

Mr. J. M‘Connochie, the engineer to the docks, 
designed the whole of the works, which have 
been carried out, under his immediate superin- 
tendence, by artizans in the employ of the dock 
trustees themselves. The gates, swing-bridges, 
tips, capstans, and cranes were furnished and 
erected by Sir W. G. Armstrong & Co., of New- 
castle-on.Tyne. 











COMMITTEE ON AFFAIRS OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Siz,—Information on this subject is desired 
in order that e notions}may be pre- 
vented, for the appointment of a committee 
inquiry can only be regarded as an extraordinary 
measure, and the actual object cannot be too 
soon or too clearly made known. The constitu- 
tion of the Institute may be found imperfect, 
the executive ineffective, the council sluggish 
or overworked, some part of the organisation 
must be seriously out of to 
abnormal a remedy. One Soatens 4f the ‘pes: 
ceeding provokes especial remark, 
the source from which this new fund of wisdom 








is to be derived. Associates, debarred 
from voting or taking part in the work 
* In working the ee le see 
and in 
ss. everythin Seueten the Tock and 





The minority includes two ex-presidents and one 
country member, a circumstance that would 
excuse a weenie ae ten. 
sistency and courtesy surely been violated 
by the nominators of committee. Members 








THE “ILIAD” OF HOMER. 


Tue recent discoveries in the Troad have 
proved true the “ Iliad” of Homer, as far as the 
descriptions of the vessels used by the Trojans 
or Greeks are concerned; but the truth of the 
historical part is not yet satisfactorily proved. 


ment the gold and silver vases would appear to 

, a8 they are evidently the produc. 
tions of a civilised age; but their so-called 
mechanical appliances were simple, and 


Y| undoubtedly the work of @ barbarous or 


semi-barbarous people. It is said, however, that 
these indicate a subsequent relapse of civilisa- 
tion after the expulsion of the Dardanian heroes. 

Some years ago discoveries were made in 
Scotland, consisting of flint arrow-heads, and 
other implements in stone. These served the 
natives for warlike as well as for domestic pur- 

. This is called by historians, “The Age 
of Stone.” Bronze spear-heads, and swords of 
the same material, were also found. This is 
called “The Age of Bronze.” Perhaps it may 
be inferred from this, that these axes, &o., of 
stone, found in the Troad, served their rude 

as warlike implements also. 

But, perhaps, one of the greatest objections 
that can exist against the truthfulness of the 
“ Tliad,” is the relation of the actions of gods, and 
the exalting of individual heroes. The scene is 
laid on Mount Olympus, as often as among the 
respective armies : gods and goddesses intervene 
in every struggle, and to their aid the victory is 
mainly ascribed. The mp plays a prominent 
part in the “Tliad.” In the Second Book, when 
the “king of men” “bade the clear-toned 
heralds to summon to the conflict the long-haired 
Greeks,” Minerva was there urging them on to 
war, (Ilias, ii. 446; see also Ilias, v. 738; 
xviii. 203). On another occasion it was shaken by 
Apollo to terrify the Greeks. 
une Sanerans 2 eansiee Oe 

i % @ passion for 
extraordinary i was awakened in the 
hearts of the Hellenic tribes, and that these were 
at first confined to their native land, but after- 
wards extended to foreign countries. Greece, 
on account of these, was terribly di 
It is probable that a desire to picture these times 
to his countrymen may have actuated the 
“ Prince of Poets.” 


market ” (Ezek. xxvii.13). It is more than pro- 

bable that a city to some rude and 

barbarous people was t there some time 

before the foundation of Troy,—if ever such & 
existed. 
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vessels that were in the temple at Jerusalem. 
The Pbenicians spread themselves (long before 
the existence of historical records) over the 
whole of Western Asia, and were driven from 
thence by nomadic tribes, and out of Canaan 
ps foe parece aiemager on Ragen th eyo 





legends 
know. No doubt Homer altered them to suit 
himself and please his countrymen ; yet there is 
ese oy to suppose that Homer had some 
oundation for his two great poems, though, 
what that foundation was it would not be easy 
to determine. Three or perhaps four cities have 
been discovered by Dr. Schliemann. The siege 
of Troy is supposed to have taken place between 
1194-1184 B.C.; Troy of Hellenic civilisation 
founded 700 B.C.; city apparently built by 
Lysimachus between 300-280 B.C. Homer 
‘ before Christ. “I am of 
opinion that Homer and Hesiod were born about 
400 years before me and no more” (Her. b. i., 
c. 53). Perhaps the great fame of the destruc. 
tion of Troy drew so many colonies to the place. 
Agamemnon was, it is said, the commander-in- 
chief of the Greeks against Troy. I would deduce 
the word from the 2 aor. part. mid. of dyw, “I 
lead,” viz., jyayépevoge—'Ayapiprwr; Menelaus 
from pijyig Auog (Mevidaoc), “the host of 
wrath,” i.¢e., the army (levied) for the revenging 
of the abduction of Helen by Paris; Ulysses 
from édirn¢g (‘Odvacevc), “a wayfarer”; bis 
wanderings are the subject of the Odyssey. 
Nestor was a “clear-toned speaker,” i.¢., ‘an 
orator,” and an orator must be a “thinker.” I 
would dedace Niorwo from voiw; fut. »-0-ne-w, 
I “think.” It was the wrath of Achilles that 
occasioned the woes of the Greeks. I would 
deduce ‘Ayt\Atéc from a and yéAog¢, “ wrath,” 
“anger,” &c.: a intensifying the other word, 
an extraordinary kind of wrath.” 

Permit me, in conclusion, to quote a passage 
from Dr. Liddell’s “ History of Rome.” He says, 
—" The history of Rome, like that of all nations, 
begins with legendary tales. Such legends are not 
to be regarded as mere romances, that is, fictions 
invented to amuse” (Hist. Rome, vol. i.); and 
another from Goldsmith,—“ Poets were the first 
who began to record the actions of their country- 
men, and it isa part of their art to strike the 
imagination at the expense of probability...... 
It would be vain to give an historical air to 
accounts tchich were never meant to be transmitted 
as true” (Hist. Greece, vol. i.). Troy was de- 
stroyed about B.C.1184; add to this 1873 years, 
and we have upwards of 3,000 years since Troy’s 
destruction. These gold and silver vases have lain 
there, according to Dr. Schliemann, 3,000 years, 
unknown and unnoticed, Weare not totrans!ate 
xaAnég in Homer by “copper” or “ brass,” or 
“metal in general,” but by “bronze.” This isa 
mixtare of copper and tin, and is harder than 
either of which it is composed ; whereas brass is 
a mixtare of copper and zinc. idnpog was so 
scarce in Homer’s time that it was given only as 
prizes (see Lidd. dso) Scott’s Greek—Eng. Lex., 
and "s ditto). 











SIR TITUS SALT’S STATUE AT 
BRADFORD. 


Tne ceremony of unveiling a marble statue of 
Sir Titus Salt., bart., of Saltaire, took place at 
ga wnt Bar) es The ot 

assem of ceremony 

con naotenaek tee the Dake of Devonshire. A 

pe. number of gentlemen formed a procession, 

accompanied his Grace to the site of the 
statue in front of the Town Hall. 

The movement for the erection of a statue of 
Sir Titas Salt was originated four years ago. The 
general feeling was that the town, which owed so 
much to the business ise and munifi- 
cence of one of its pce ink are ought in 
some way to publicly acknowledge and comme- 
morate his worth. Ina very short time nearly 


38,0001. were raised. the subscribers 
were gentlemen in London, chester, Leeds, 
York, and Glasgow. The committee entrusted 


with the funds resolved to erect a marble statue 
of Sir Titus, and Mr, J. Adams-Acton, of 


found vases corresponding to gold and silver 
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Marylebone.road, London, got the commission. | plained of is occasioned in a great measure by 
the multiplicity of joints in the pitching; and 
Mr. Lemon proposes to do away with the danger 
from slipping by assimilating the asphalte to 
other pitchings, and thus sacrificing the greater 


The statue, which has been cut from a block of 
Carrara marble of unusual size, weighing not less 
than fourteen tons, is of colossal dimensions, 
being 7 ft. high, and represents Sir Titus, 
dressed in the ordinary costume, sitting in a dig. 
nified and characteristic attitude, the t arm 
resting on his chair, while in the left is 
held a@ scroll, on which is drawn the plan of 
ae wapeatne te ccauee well . 
reproduction in sculpture, the largeness 
the forehead and the amplitude of the head 
giving force and dignity to the countenance. 
The site chosen is in the very centre of the town 
and in the broadest part of the street to which 
the Town Hall presenta an attractive facade. The 
statue rests on a beneath a decorated 
Gothic canopy of stone, erected from the de. 
signs of Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, of Bradford 
and London, architects, and in harmony with 
the statue and the surrounding buildings. The 
base of the canopy is 17 ft. square, and upon it 
seeta the bene of tb shilion: which cost 1,0001. ; 
more than 1,500. having been expended upon 


the canopy. 


Horses are shod in ice countries so as to be 
able to pass over the ice in perfect safety, and 
I should say it could easily be done so that they 
could pass over asphalte with equal safety. [ 
aware of the difficulty of making a horse’s 
80 as to be capable of being u amg tg | 
other roads with equal advantage, but 
ink that with very little attention on the part 
shoer it might be done. There has been 
t in horse-shoeing for many years, 
and I should think that, in the present age of 
improvements, something might be done in 
that direction, so as to make it more suitable to 
travel over the variety of roads now made usa 
of in this country, and thus retain the great 
advantages we now enjoy from the use of 
asphalte to repair our streets. 

We have no asphalte proper in use in our town 
(Carmarthen), but tar pavement for footwalks is 
very common, which very closely resembles 
asphalte, and it answers the very well, 
and is much better liked by the inbabitants than 
pavement made with Irish flags, and when it 
becomes slippery after wet this is easily remedied 
by sprinkling a little dry spare gravel or ashes 
over it. Perhaps tar gravel would not do where 
the traffic is very great, but we have had some 
laid on our greatest thoroughfares six or seven 
years ago, and it appears quite perfect now. 

R. Barrett. 


specie 








THE DEMOLITION OF TEMPLE BAR. 


Tuts structure, it appears, is about to settle 
its own question. Some time back it became 
necessary, as a measure of precaution, to shore 
up the side archways, which, owing to a 
subsidence of the foundation, were considered 
to be in an unsafe condition. On Friday morning 
something wrong in the main archway attracted 
the attention of passers by, and much discussion 
arose amongst the bystanders as to the proba- 
bility of the structure giving way altogether. It 
was evident that the southern half of the centre 
arch bad shifted from its position, and there was 
a fissure near the keystone of the arch on the 
western side, 

Many persons driving along Fleet-street showed 
a little pardonable hesitation in passing under 
the structure. It was officially inspected by Mr. 
Horace Jones, the City architect, Mr. Bull, the 
contractor for the Law Courts, the district sur- 
veyors of the adjacent parishes, and other gen- 
tlemen, and in result it was resolved to shore up 
the Bar, leaving room for the passage of two 
lines of vehicles. Meanwhile the vehicular traffic 
was stopped, and pedestrians were allowed to 
pass on the south side of the way only. Three 
stones were out of position, but the danger of 
the fall of the Bar was not then considered im. 
minent. However, after a minute inspection 
Mr. Jones concluded that the Bar in its then 
condition was unsafe, and instructions were 
forwarded to Messrs. Browne & Robinson, the 
City builders, to shore up the middle arch. The 
following notice was issued :—“ Traffic to go a 
walking pace through Temple Bar.” The books 
belonging to Child’s Bank, which were kept in 
the room over the Bar, were removed; and, at 
last, on Wednesday, from further signs of giving 
way, large number of workmen were set to 
work to take down the gates. Previously to 
commencing the work, a frame-work of 9 in. 
square timber was placed under the arch, at the 
west side, and down by the side pillars which 
support it. The are of great weight, 
being studded in some parts with large iron 
rivets, and crossed with heavy 3-in. bar-iron 
running from the point at which the socket, 
serving as a hinge, fitted upon the iron pivot 
fixed in the wall. Although the first “hinge” 
was unloosened early in the morning, so heavy 
and unwieldy was the northern half of the 
gates that it was ten o'clock at night ere, by the 
aid of “ jacks” and cranes, the 
of work was placed in such a position that it 
could be cartedaway. The demolition of Temple 
Bar has thus begun, and in a few days, no doubt, 
the work will be done, 
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PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT IN LAYING 
ASPHALTE, 

S1x,—In reading over Mr. Lemon’s 
as to laying asphalte, it appears to me open to 
certain objections, 

In a report published im the Builder 
some time ago, asphalte was compared 
with different kinds of pitching, and one 
of the great advantages pointed to in favour 
of asphalte was its smoothness, and doing 
away with the unpleasantness of the dis. 





THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD. 


Accorpine to Hubert, in the Comptes Rendus, 
the best means of preserving wood exposed 
to. wet, especially that used for railway 
sleepers, from destruction by rot, &c., is to drive 
thin iron nails, with broad flat heads, into it. If 
wood prepared in this manner is put into the 
ground, the nails naturally rust, and the rust 
spreads equally and permanently through the 
wood and protects it. The sleepers may also be 
preserved by winding iron wire round them. 
Hubert has kept in good condition wood which 
he had pat into moist ground for nearly fifteen 
years. 








NEW DUST DOCK ON THE THAMES FOR 
THE BERMONDSEY VESTRY. 


Tue Bermondsey Vestry, who have for some 
time past taken into their own hands the 
watering of the streets and the removal of the 
street sweepings, are about still further to 
facilitate their operations by the construction of 
a dust.dock on the margin of the Thames. For 
this pa they have purchased a site adjacent 
to the Fore-and-Aft Dock, close to the East-lane 
Stairs, which was formerly used as a boat. 
building yard. The site is 73 ft. long by 39 ft. 
wide, containing an area of nearly 3,000 super- 
ficial feet, and a portion of this space is about 
to be formed into a small dock, where barges 
will receive the dust and sweepings within the 
parish, which will thence be conveyed down the 
Thames into the country. The preliminary 
work of excavating the ground down to the 
bottom of the intended dock has already been 
commenced, and is now in progress. ‘The 
extreme depth to the bed of the foundations on 
which the dock.walls will be built is 25 ft. The 
walls will be set on a bed of concrete, and at the 
bottom are 6 ft. in width, narrowing to 2 ft. 3 in. 
on the ground-level. They will be backed with 
concrete, the face being of blue Staffordshire 
brick. In the construction of the dock a systema 
for cleansing it is being adopted. This will be 
effected the introduction of pipes at the 
back of the dock, something more than 1 ft. 
above the bottom, and communicating with the 
river. These pipes will be closed with valves, and 
when it is found necessary to cleanse the dock, 
the deposits at the bottom can be loosened by 
opening one of the valves, and allowing the 
to run down. This will admit of the 
d being scraped and removed with con. 

i ease. 

cost of the construction of the dock and 
1 amount to about 5,000]. Mesers. 
Co. are the contractors for the dock 
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agreeable noise in the neighbourhood, created | itself, their contract being 4,353/.; and Mr. 
the traffic passing over granite or other ere ee superintendent 
of the 


pitching. Now the noise and roughness com- 
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THE PRESERVATION OF ARGILLACEOUS 
PAVING SLABS. 


Exrertments have been made in Stuttgard 
for the preservation of stone slabs containing 
clay, which have been completely successful. 
Single slabs were taken up from # much worn 
pavement, dried, warmed, painted over with a 
coat of linseed-oil, and put in their places again. 
The result being favourable, three coats of the 
eame oil were given to other slabs as they lay in 
the pavement. It was found that slabs so treated 
were less greasy (wore less) in moist or wet 
weather than others which bad not been coated, 
and that they are free from dust in summer. 
By way of experiment, the residuum of a schist 
oil, manufactured at Reutlingen, very much 
cheaper than linseed oil, was also used. It may 
be added, that the coating, or rather impregna- 
tion, of pavement slabs, sandstone slabs for 
manufactories, &c., with hot tar, can also be 
highly recommended, where the black colour of 
the latter is not objected to.— Hess. Gewerbebdlatt. 








THE METROPOLITAN GAS QUESTION. 


AN important report was to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works at their last meet- 
ing from the Works and General Purposes Com. 
mittee on the present state of the gas supply of 
the metropolis, and recommending that a Bill 
should be prepared and submitted to Parliament 
‘by the Board with a view of obtaining increased 
legislative powers to supply gas themselves to 
the consumers of the metropolis, The report 
was based on a resolution of the Board of the 
26th of June last :— 

* That in the fece of the increasing price of gas in the 
metropolis, and of the fact brought to light by the recent 
inquiries before the Board of Trade, that the main induce- 
ments to eeonomy and good man nt on the part of 
the gas companies have been taken away by existing 
enactments, and thet practically to obtain e fixed rate ef 
income the companies are permitted to tax the consumers 
to an unlimited extent, it be referred to the Works and 
General Purposes Committee to consider and re what 
steps shouid be taken either to afford an independent 
supply of gas to the metropolis or to initiate some legisla- 
tive measures to protect the interests of the consumers.” 
The committee, after devoting much time and 
attention to the consideration of this important 
question, have arrived at the conclusion that it 
is the duty of the Board, in the interest of the 
public, to promote a measure for enabling the 
Board to provide an independent supply of gas 
to the metropolis, and they recommend that the 
solicitors be instructed to prepare a Bill to be 
introduced into the next session of Parliament. 

Mr. Richardson (the chairman of the com- 
mittee) moved the adeption of the recommenda- 
tion. He considered that gas legislation had 

taken a course very hostile to the gas consumer, 
and their case, as it stood, was almost hopeless 
unless they had some new legislation. The great 
question that he felt in hisown mind was whether 
a 10 per cent. dividend, guaranteed by Act of 
Parliament on the supply of gas, was a proper 
return for its manufacture or not. He was pre- 
pared to maintain it was not, Indeed, he was 
hardly prepared to say that an 8 per cent., or 
even a 6 per cent., dividend would be a proper 
return. 
Mr. Fowler seconded the motion, He said it 
must be patent to every one who examined the 
roceedings that had been taken before the 
Board of Trade, and the remarke that had been 
made by Ministers of State, that they laid down 
this principle—that, provided the companies 
were prepared to make liberal and fair conoes- 
sions, the Government would not interfere ; but, 
on the contrary, if the companies would do 
nothing but demand their maximum dividend 
and the highest price they could, without 
allowing any control over their accounts, then 
they would let in third parties, that was to 
gay, the public authorities, to compete with 


them (the gas companies) if they chose. It 


appeared that everything that had been done 

by that Board others, hitherto, to bring 

about a more satisfactory state of things with 

regard to the supply of gas had only resulted 

in increasing the price of that article, and in 

win, aay manacies round their hands more 
my, 

Mr. Newton said that this was a most 
difficult question to deal with, because the 
companies who were now charging so high a 
price for their gas, while they were adminis. 
tering their affairs so axtravagantly, were 
acting under private Acts of Parliament, which 
gave them immense power, and with which 
it was most difficult to deal. They could not 
go to Parliament, and ask to deal with the 


private rights of companies; they must bring 
forward a Bill to promote competition, and then 
they mi . He had come to the con- 


was this: that they should go for their own 
Bill; but he did not see that if the compan 
should consent to agree to proper terms 
restrictions, they should care to proceed 
the Bill, which wonld give them a vast amoun' 
of trouble, and cost them a great deal of money. 
All they wanted was to see that the consumers 
were fairly dealt with. What he would suggest 
was this, that it should be made to the interest 
of the companies to supply gas at a low price, 


= 


FE 


the price of the gas they supplied. 

Mr. Freeman, Mr. Lioyd, Mr. H. L. Taylor, 

Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Savage also delivered a few 
remarks on the question, agreeing that they 
should not propose any compromise with the 
gas companies. 
The motion was then unanimously carried, 
and the Board's solicitor was directed to prepare 
a Bill for introduction next session to enable the 
Board to provide an independent supply of gas 
for the metropolis 








WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND 
INSTITUTE UNION. 


A number of working men belonging to clubs 
in connexion with this organisation have visited 
the Western Pamping -station of the great 
system of metropolitan drainage. They were 
accompanied by Mr. Hodgson Pratt, their presi- 
dent, and Mr. Hall, F.8.A., who, by means of 
diagrams, described to his audience how the 
drainage of a low. lying area of 21} square 
miles at the west end of London will be 
received in wells at this station, which is in the 
Grosvenor-road, on the site of the Old Chelsea 
Waterworks, and thence pumped at the rate of 
38,000 gallons per minute into the eastern 
intercepting sewer, and carried to Abbey Mills, 
where it will have again to be pumped into the 
conduit by which it will be conveyed to the out- 
fall at Barking. The works are at t in 
process of erection, and will be finished probably 
in six months from the present time. 

On Saturday Mr. Hodgson Pratt, with a 
number of members of the Union, visited the 
zoological galleries of the British Museum, where 
they were met by Professor Owen, who, in the 
course of an interesting perambulation, delivered 
in an easy colloquial style a brief account of 
some of the most striking objects in this portion 
of the great national collection. He began with 
the bones of Elephas primogenus, which led him 
by degrees into the glacial era, for such it must 
have been, when England, as we have ourselves 
urged, was, to use the Professor's own words, 
“much warmer in summer and colder in winter ; 
and those animals which ranged over the whole 
north of Europe and Asia were clad in a cloak of 
yellowish wool, 1 in. or 2 in. thick, hidden by a 
shock of long blackish hair, 1 ft. or 2 ft. in 
length.” He told the well-known story of the 


elephants in the face of a cliff in Siberia, and 
referred to the fact that much of the existing 
demand for ivory was met by fossil tuske of the 
extinct species collected in the north of Asia, 

On Monday, the Bank holiday, the Union made 
their sixth annual excursion to the Dake of 
Westminster's demesne at Oliveden-park, and 
which was a complete success. 








THE IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Tut directors of this company (which is pre. 
sided over by Sir Sydney Waterlow, M.P.) have 
issued their twenty-second half-yearly report 
and statement of accounts to the 30th June, 
from which it appears that the expenditure on 
land and dwellings has reached 276,7541. The 
number of dwellings completed is 1,392, and 353 
more are in course of erection. Several im. 
portant sites have been secured, which will 
enable the company to make during the next 
year or two, a very considerable addition to the 
accommodation already provided. The usual 
dividend of 6 per cent. is recommended to be 





paid after placing 1,5001, to the reserve fund, 





were by Acts of Parliament. What he proposed | i 


and that their dividends should be regulated by |i 


discovery of the frozen body of one of tlie extinct | the 


which now amounts to 13,5001. We observe 
premiums have been offered to architects 
for the best designs for covering a large estate 
in Goswell-road, leased from the Marquess of 


fits, and the ensuring of better He 
no reason why the body of men present should 
not be employed by the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings y for many years to come, 








THE WEST END AND PIMLICO TRAFFIC. 


Park, to Grosvenor-place, passing 
tution-hill by means of a bridge, 16 ft. high over 
the road, which would be 700 ft. in 

and 60 ft. in width, with ap easy gradient 
of 1 in 60. The model would be placed in the 


library for inspection. 








DRY ROT IN CHURCHES. 


Siz,—Might I ask, through the medium of your widely 
circulated journal, whether any of your scientific readers 
could inform me as to the origin, pature, and treatment 
of this destructive and contagious disease in timber ? 
My church has been built for three years apparently 
of gthe best materials; and, within the last eight 
a number of fungi have ng up in the seats, and wi 
them a Selting of the fansing and pews hes. heen 
"ae ean sage fo ot pretend cuaiindd toe Shuited 
e 8 28 space, 
but shows e marked tendency to spread, " 
LERICUS. 


*.* The matter is discussed in some of our early 
volumes, 








CLAIM FOR WAGES. 


Jawus Cotmwan, 8 builder, was summoned to the 
Thames Police-court, on Tuesday, by five of his workmen, 
who claimed a week’s wages. 

Mr. Pelham, solicitor, appeared for the prosecution; 
and Mr, Charles Young, solicitor, for the defence. 

It appeared from the evidence of the complainants that 
they were in the receipt of 8d. per hour, but that if they 
were employed a short distance from town they would re- 
ceive Od. hour. On the 18th, atsix a.m., they were 
sent to some work at Haverstock-hill, and were en- 

ed there till half-past twelve o’elock noon on Th lo 

e 23rd. It was stated to be a ised rule in 
trade to give an hour's notice, The foreman 

t had some words about the 








BUILDER'S CHARGE FOR ESTIMATES 
AND QUANTITIES. 


In the Cirencester a Mr the case James rv. 
reported at length in the Wilts has 
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figure of “Death” on one side of the tower 
archway, and a winged figure on the other. 

Earl Stonham.—Stonham Aspal church was 
restored and opened about a year ago, now 
the sister church of Earl Stonham is undergoing 
like renovation and alteration. The church is to 
undergo a good deal of restoration, the rector, 
the Rev. J. Castley, proposing to spend 6001. on 
the chancel, while the work in the rest of the 
church will cost, it is estimated, 1,4001. or 1,5001. 
The nave-roof will be left as it is, and it is in- 
tended to put up carved oak-roofs over the nave 
and transepts, to correspond with it so as to 
carry the design through the entire edifice, The 
walls of the building, which are stuccoed, are in 
@ dilapidated condition, especially in the north 
transept, and some will have to be taken 
down and rebuilt. In the interior the pews, 
which are high-backed, will be removed, and the 
church re-benched throughout. The estimated 
outlay is expected to cover also the warming of 
the church with a hot-water apparatus, and the 
paving with tiles by Messrs. Maw, of Stafford. 
shire. The architects e in the work are 
Mesers. Cory & Ferguson, of Carlisle; Mr. Gib- 
bons, of Stonham, is doing the woodwork; Mr. 
Godbold, Harleston, is the carver; the masonry 
and brickwork being carried out by Messrs. 
Wells, of Dickleburgh and Kemp, Stonham 

1 


Dorking.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church of St. John the Evangelist, North Holm- 
wood, has been laid by Lady Mary Legge. Mr. 
Rohde Hawkins is the honorary architect. The 
new church, which is intended to provide accom. 
modation for about 280 persons, will consist of a 
nave, chancel, vestry, and o -chamber, tower, 
and a spire of oak shingle, with a porch under 
the tower. The building will be of brick, faced 
with flint, stone, and Bath stone dressings. The 
estimated cost is about 2,5001., and Mesers. 
Goddard & Sons, of Farnham and Dorking, who 
have the contract, are expected to finish the 
work in about six months. It is hoped by that 
time the committee will be enabled to proceed 
with the building of a parsonage-house. 

Malvern.—Emmanuel Church (Lady Hunting- 
don’s), situated on the Ledbury-road, has been 
rebuilt and re-opened. Instead of a plain brick 
building, there now appears a stone edifice, 
surmounted bya lofty spire. The entire cost of 
the church was said to be nearly 3,0001. The 
stone carving was executed by Mr. H. H. Martyn, 
formerly of Worcester (firm of Martyn & Emus, 
sculptors, Cheltenham). 

Borrowdale.—The Church of Borrowdale, the 
little whitewashed church in the valley of 
Btonethwaite, beneath the shadow of the rugged 
slopes of Glaramara, and familiar to pedestrians 
who have tramped into Langdale by the Stake, 
has been re-opened for Divine service by the 
Bishop of Carlisle. The interior has been reno- 
vated. The old pews have been replaced by 
benches of modern make, three white stone 
Gouble-light lancet windows, filled with cathedral 
glass, and decorated with stained borders, have 
been placed on each side; the roof timbers are 
disclosed to view and varnished, and a new 
chancel has been built of the slate of the district, 
lighted by three lancet windows, filled with 
stained glass, illustrative of incidents in the 
life of Christ ; and this chancel is separated from 
the body of the church by a large pointed arch 
of stone. The cost of the alterations has been 
between 6001. and 6501. 

Cleveland.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid at Faceby, in Cleveland. 
The new edifice, which is being built on the site 
of the old one, is to be of plain character, and 
will cost nearly 1,000l. The architect is Mr. 
Falkenbridge, of Whitby, and Mr. Barton, of 
the same “Bes is the contractor for the whole 
of the work. 

Castleton.—The church here has lately under- 
fone a restoration, the architects employed being 
Mesers. Stevens & Robinson, of Derby. The 
chancel-arch is a specimen of Norman architec- 
ture. It has been carefully scraped and painted. 
The east and south windows of the chancel have 
been restored in the Decorated style. Thevestry 

is the eastern part of what appears to have been 
a north chapel, extending the whole length of 
the chancel, the western part of it being now 
thrown to the chancel again by an arch. This 
portion contains a library, the gift of a former 
vicar, and will afford accommodation for the 
organ, if at any time it is thought desirable to 
remove it from the western gallery. The chancel, 
though long, is narrow. The side windows of 


the nave haye been restored i : > 
ey in an inexpensive 


Cury (Cornwall).—The parish church of Cary, 
some pA miles from Helston, has been formally 
opened by the bishop of the diocese, after having 
been restored. The edifice is one of the oldest 
in the county, and had fallen into a disreputable 
condition. The Rev. A. L. Cummings, the late 
vicar, and now rector of St. Paul’s, Truro, raised 
the necessary funds mainly from amongst his 
friends, and acted as architect. The building, 
as it now stands, consists of a nave, continuous 
chancel, a south aisle or transept, a north aisle, 
western tower, and southern porch. The nave 
is divided from the north aisle by a range of 
seven bays. The church is of three different 
ages, the oldest part being late Norman. Of 
this there remains the south wall of the nave, 
containing the original doorway, which is curi- 
ously carved. The nave belongs to the fourteenth 


There is a hagioscope between the Bochym aisle 
and the chancel; there are also the remains of 
two wood-loft staircases, one on each side of the 
church. The work of restoration has been car- 
ried out entirely by the Rev. Mr. Cummings, 
assisted by the village mason, the village black- 
smith, and the vi glazier, at a cost of 900I. 
The whole of the north wall has been taken down 
and rebuilt; the roof of the north aisle has been 
repaired and branded inside, being enriched with 
carved oak bosses; the roof of the nave, chancel, 
and Bochym aisle has been re-constructed; the 
church re-seated and fitted: and every window 
re-glazed with cathedral glass. The expense 
attached to the restoration of the Bochym aisle 
was borne by Messrs. Richard & Sidney Davey, 
of Bochym; the whole of the glass used was 
given by Mr. A. Bell, of the firm of Clayton & 
Bell; Mr. W. Webster, of Blackheath, presented 
the carved bosses; and Mr. W. Copeland, the 
well-known manufacturer of pottery, contributed 
two porcelain commandment-tables and a new 
set of communion-plate. The Rev. Mr. Cum. 
mings painted the two windows himself. The 
one in the lower represents the four evangelists ; 
the other, over the font, represents the infant 
Saviour and the Adoration of the Shepherds. In 
the Bochym aisle the window still continues to 
bear the Davey arms. 

Withiol (Cornwall).—Theold'church of Withiol, 
six miles west of Bodmin, is undergoing altera- 
tions. The roofs have been covered with duchess 
Delabole slate, and the walls will be cleaned and 
pointed. The tower is in a good state of preser- 
vation, with a minaret on each corner. Itis also 
intended that this shall undergo a renovation. 
Sheffield.—A new church, which has just been 
built at Owlerton, and which is dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, has been consecrated by the 
Archbishop of York. The church has been 
built in connexion with St. Philip’s, the accom- 
modation of which has been felt to be inade- 
quate to the requirements of the parish. The 
building is of simple Early Gothic character. 
The plan has nave, and north and south aisles 
70 ft. 6 in. long, chancel 24 ft. in length, with 
roomy vestry and south porch. The interior is 
48 ft. high to the apex of the nave roof, which is 
open timbered. The total cost has been about 
8,4001.. Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, of Sheffield, 
is the architect. The church is constructed to 
seat about 600. 











VARIORUM. 


We get the following concerning “a yard 
measure,” from the World of Wonders for 
August :— Down to the year 1824, the standard 
yard of the country was a rod which had been 
deposited in the Court of Exchequer in the time 
of Elizabeth. All measures intended for general 
use were brought to be examined by an officer 
of the court, placed parallel with the standard, 
and stamped with certain marks if found to be 
correct. Their use for business purposes was 
thenceforth legal. By an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1824, this old standard was superseded 
by another, which had been constructed under 
the auspices of the Royal Society in 1760. The 
Act provided that ‘The straight line or distance 
between the centres of the two points in the 
gold studs in the brass rod now in the custody 
of the Clerk of the House of Commons, shall be 
the original and genuine standard of a yard; 
and the same straight line, the brass being at the 
temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
shall be the unit or only standard measure of ex- 
tension.’ The provision as to comparison with 
the thermometer was founded on the well-known 
fact of the extension or contraction of metals at 





different temperatures, and illustrates the nicety 





century, and the north aisle to the fifteenth. | 8 


with which all circumstances relating to the 
standard of measure are considered and 

This standard was destroyed by the fire which 
of Parliament in 1834, 
appointed to it. 


sury, mp gah ee! sows 

tion to a pendulum, vibrating seconds 
time, in the latitude of London, in a vacuum, and 
at the level of the sea, as 36 in. to 391,393 in.’ 
The labour of reconstruction in accordance with 
this enactment was commenced by the celebrated 
astronomer, Mr. F. Baily. He died in 1844, leaving 
his researches to be continued Professor 
the latter 


authenticated copies of it at the Court of Ex- 
chequer, the Royal Mint, the Royal Society, 
and the Royal Observatory at Greenwich.”—— 
The Quiver gives us a few words about “‘ Cashel,” 
elsewhere referred to :—‘‘‘ This is worth fighting 
for!’ said Cromwell, as he looked across the 
Golden Vale of Tipperary, stretching away south- 
westward to the blue range of the Galtee moun- 
tains, and eastward reaching up its tribute to 
Cashel of the Kings. Well might he say so, 
little as Cromwell cared for the old historic and 
saintly memories of the towers that crowned its 
rock; yet what he and his Ironsides thought 
worth fighting for, is at least worthy of being 
remembered. A hill that stands alone, 
and which (corresponding in shape to a gap in 
the crest of the Devil’s Bite range) is said by 
tradition to have been bitten out of that chain 
and dropped ata distance from it; a magnificent 
expanse of rich, undulating plain, embracing the 
Golden Vale and bounded by the distant hills of 
Waterford, Cork, and Limerick, as well as by its 
own beautiful mountains of Galtee and Knock. 
meldown. The lights and shadows that sweep 
over them fitfully like the change and chance of 
time,—a deep, suggestive stillness,—this let the 
reader imagine, and he has the setting of stones 
which are so eloquent, ay, and a worthy setting. 
The royal residence of the ancient kings of 
Munster took its name from a stone which 
remains within the old cathedral’s precincts, 
called Caiseal, Caisil, or Cashel, ‘the stone of 
tribute.” Here the subject chieftains came 
with their offerings and paid their homage. 
The modern town lies partly on a slope descend. 
ing from the rock, and partly in a hollow; and 
the thirteen roads which radiate from it in all 
directions have been well compared to ‘spokes 
of a wheel.’ There is something very su ive 
in the fact that the snort and scream of the iron 
horse have never broken the impressive quiet of 
the place; no railway coming nearer to it 
than Goold’s Cross, about five miles away.””—— 
“Permit me,” writes a correspondent in the 
Gardener's Magazine, “in this time of drought, 
to say a word about draining the lawn. This 
note will, of course, only refer to cases in which 
drainage is essential. My lawns, three in number, 
are all on a low level, in close proximity to 
water, and the soil is so heavy that water does 
not readily escape from it. In dry seasons the 
earth cracks. In wet seasons it becomes 80 
water-logged that we dare not tread on the 
grass, unless we particularly wish for music, in 
which case we may have nage | of it; for the 
boggy ground then squeaks and groans as the 
of the foot acts upon it, in consequence, 
suppose, of the entanglement of air in the body 
of the soil by its excessive jon of water. 
You may think my lawns wretched, but, indeed, 
they are beautifal ; and, barring extreme drought 
or extreme wet, they give me great delight, and 
all who see them declare them perfect. At the 
present time, however, they are characterised bya 
fault that I think may properly form the subject of 
a note that may be useful to readers. The 
long drought (we have had but little rain for full 
six months) has brought out distinctly in ob- 
noxious brown bands the lines of the drain- 
and I daresay many lawns that have pipe 
beneath them show the course of the drains in & 
similarly objectionable manner. The long streaks 
of brown will remain until the October rains 
wash them out, and thus fora considerable portion 





of the summer season my lawns are disfigured 
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qyadall's Pack, Bristol, This bailding i 
's — This ing is 
now all but completed. It is intended toaccom- 
modate between seventy and eighty children. 
Their new residence will form a pleasant con- 
trast to the dingy premises in Park-row. The 
newly-built institution is situated at the end of 
the roadway leading into the Park, opposite 
the Victoria-rooms. The building is Domestic 
Gothic in style, and it is built of new red sand- 
stone, relieved with freestone, the roof being of 
slate, with ornamental tiles running along the 
ridge. The cost of the building will be about 
7,5001. The builder is Mr. Gay, of Bristol. 
The architect is Mr. J. Bevan, of Bristol. 


Bow-street Police-court.—In — to Mr. 
R. Gurney, in the Commons, Lord H. Lennox 
said it was true that a sum of money was ex- 
pended last year, under the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, for the purchase of a site in Castle-street, 
Leicester-square. This year, however, owing to 

tations made by the Home Secretary, 
the Department had resolved to look out for a 
site in another part of London, which would be 
more convenient for carrying on the police duties 
of the metropolis. 

The Lithographer.—We are informed that 
the Printing Times, hitherto published 5 Rr 
Alfred Gadsby, at 18, Bouverie-street, Fileet- 
street, is now in with the Lithographer, 
and will in future be published by Mesers. 
Wyman & Sons, at 74, Great Queen-street, 
Linooln’s-inn.fields. The somewhat exclusive 
name of the Lithographer will be relinquished 
in favour of the comprehensive title of the 
Printing Times. 

Guildhall, London.—On the motion of Mr. 

ames Edmeston, it has been resolved,—*“ That 
the architect be instructed to prepare and submit 
for the approval of the Court a complete design 
for the polychromatic decoration of one bay of 
the wall-surface and roof of the Guildhall, drawn 
to a large scale, so that the decoration done from 
time to time, when the hall is prepared for 
occasions, shall be part of a well-considered 
whole, and not, as at present, a fragmentary 


effort.” 

Runcorn Parish Church struck by 
Lightning.—Runoorn has been visited by a 
violent thunderstorm, during which the parish 
church was struck by the lightning. The electric 


force struck the wall just above the roof of the | North 


south side sisle, knocked down a smal! portion of 
the stonework, broke some of the slates, and 


penetrated the roof, but little damage was done 


Metropolitan Im provements.— A new street 
is projected in St. Luke's, says the Islington 
Times and Finsbury Advertiser, to form a com. 
munication from Whitecross-street to Golden. 
lane. Two strips of land belonging to Messrs. 
Tubb & Lewis and Mr. Elkington, respectively, 
in London. are to be acquired for the 
Sau ae thoroughfare, at a cost of 


Improvements in the of Bristol.— 
The town council of Bristol have decided to 
spend nearly 200,000/. in various street improve- 
ments, principally with the object of relieving 
the traffic in the over-crowded streets of the 
centre of the city. This sum will increase the 
indebtedness of the corporation to about a mil- 
lion and a quarter sterling. 


Kensington Palace.— The south wing of 
Kensington Palace, formerly occupied by the 
late Duke of Suasex, and afterwards by the 
duke’s widow, the late Duchess of Inverness, is 
undergoing repairs and alterations as the future 
residence of the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne. 

New Bridge at Maidstone.—A report by 
the local paving committee, presented to the 
local Board, states that the committee have 


“reason to that the Rochester Bridge 
Estates will, ore long, be made available for 
@ new bridge.” 


Frome Market.—The contract for 
Market Buildings at Frome, Somerset, has me 
taken and the work commenced by Messrs. 
Browne. Mr, Stent, of Warminster, is the 
architect. 


The Grocers’ Company’s School Competi- 
tion.—The Grocers’ Company, showing very 
little regard for public opinion in the manage- 


ment of their competition, have awarded the 


Grst premium to Mr, Theophilus Allen, 


The Southborough Surveyorship. 
Thomas Thompson, of Tunbridge- 
been elected by the local Board as 
veyor. 
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wanes & Qeecuhand’ Mer 2, Yonon 4 
tities by Mr. W. 8. Trehearne:— 
‘atman & F ingham ., i 


in Booth. 

Vicar of 8. 

Andrew's Church. Mr. E, C , architect. Quan- 

tities by Mr. Frederick Lee :— 

ewman & Manm...............s0000 £4,880 0 0 
ry 4,779 0 0 
Kir 4590 0 0 
Hobson 4,575 0 0 
Fairchild 4,409 0 0 
Crockett .. 4,380 0 0 
Bangs & Coz, ...sccrreerseevevserress -« 42085 0 0 

For new School Board, at 


For alterations and additions to Shirley vicarage, Mr, 
Fe te duick Sen (nesegted) mans BASL 10 © 


For the of a residence on the Blossom Fiela 
Estate, for Mr. John Bonney. Mr. J. Meggett, 


Lidsey (accepted) <scanrenssmeeer 28% 0 6 
For the erection of anew Sheepcote-street 


ee ee 


Toft (accepted) socenveprinimnn eee @ @ 


For farm house, and other buildings 
posed to be erected’ at n" Gumaiiies ty eo. 
eggett — 


For bonded stores and warehouse, for Messrs. 
& exclusi f ironwork in and 

Sone, ome oh A, girders etm | 
- 





















































Stiff £2,308 0 0 
Bourne 2,190 0 0 
Wise ‘ 2,172 10 0 
Matthews 2,150 0 6 
Nightingall & Bushell® .....,.0«0 2,148 9 5 
if teseeeees et eeerureeeere 1,990 17 ll 

Brooks & Slade 1,965 18 8 
diol ead tae 8 3 
is 1,748 0 0 

* Too late. t Accepted, but withdrawn. 

For the erection of » new , with and 
&e., for Messrs. Pash Dedieed ao 
18, Sonat Conmen enthy Senet, SOR. 

supplied by & Son :— 
Potter £6,176 0 0 
Orchard 3,900 0 6 
Porter 3,856 0 0 
art ion 8 3 
Claridge 3,264 0 0 
Foster (accepted) ......:00000008 3,254 0 @ 



































Eydmann CP Pe eee eee PP eeS ee rr rr 0 0 
Simpson & Baker (accepted)...... 178 0 0 


alterations, additions, and at Haverstock- 
South Ham architect. 


eet eee 














Adamson & Sons....... $008 CRC eee eee 0 0 

Newman & Mann.....1.0..:0000000-. 1,910 0 0 

Hootiy siete vebenenentavapens ee o- . 3 

Parker 1,555 0 0 

Saywell 1,400 0 0 
Sa 








Ww. WJ. D C-E-M P.-W. 6-3. M-B W.-H 
7. CN.—W. BAC. W. T.—W. 2. LH. B. D.—W. C.—EL G. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &e. must be 
ls the name and address of the sender, not aon 


| 
Norz.—The responsibility of 
| Reacher ot 





articles, and papers read & 
the authors. 





PERFECT DAYLIGHT. 





WHY BURN GAS? 





CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS 


IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT AND SUPERSEDE GAS. , 








P. E. CHAPPUIS, : 
PATHENTEEH AND MANUFACTURER 
No. 69, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 








